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The legislative history of equal pay for women in 
Ontario ts relatively *Diier. rior to) 1951, there 
were no statutes requiring that a woman should receive 
equal pay to that of a man for performing an identical 
task. Passage of the Female Employees Fair Remunera- 
tion Act (1951) made Ontario the first jurisdiction 


in Canada to enact equal pay legislation. 


Since 1951, Ontario has continued to be a leader in 
the extension of equal pay legislation. In 1962, the 
provisions of the Female Employees Fair Remuneration 
Act were incorporated into the Human Rights Code. 
At this time, the section's effectiveness was still 
limited, however, since investigations by the 
Commission could be made only following a complaint. 
It was therefore a progressive step when, in January 
1969, the equal pay statute was transferred to the 
Employment Standards Act. Part V, Equal Pay for 
Equal Work, established that no employer could 
discriminate by paying a female employee at a rate of 
pay less than that paid to a male employee 

employed by him for the same work, per- 

formed in the same establishment, the 

performance of which requires equal 

skill, effort and responsibility and 

which is performed under similar work- 

ing conditions... 
Enforcement was expanded to include routine investiga- 


tion procedures as well as action on complaints. 


In April 1970, the Ontario Court of Appeal held that 
the Act applied to work of the same "nature" or ''kind". 
It stated that to construe ''the same work"' as meaning 
"the identical work'' is to render redundant the 
subsequent words ''the performance of which requires 
equal skill, effort and responsibility.’ Judicial 
interpretation thus extended the scope of the Equal 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto vs. Howard and Warren, Ontario 
Court of Appeal, April 16, 1970. 


Pay section beyond the original meaning of ''equal work" 


to the broader concept of "similar work". 


In light of this extended interpretation of the word- 
ing of the Act, the section was further amended on 
January, 1,.1975.)[hisschange extended the meanangror 
the old Act, stating that: 


No employer or person acting on behalf of an 
employer shall differentiate between his male 
and female employees by paying a female 
employee at a rate of pay less than that paid 
to a male employee, or vice versa, for sub- 
stantially the same work performed in the 
same establishment, the performance of which 


requires substantially the same skill, effort Live 
and responsibility and which is performed Ce a 
under similar working conditions.... ae 
Insertion of the word "substantially" changed the | 
language of the Act to avoid the necessity of proving | 
that the work of men and women was identical. | 
Present equal pay legislation requires that a man and ie 
woman must be doing ''substantially the same job" and 
that the jobs must require ''substantially the same 
skill, effort and responsibility ... under similar -- 
working conditions". Each criterion must be rated an 
separately. If two jobs are equal in skill and EQUA 
responsibility and are performed under similar work- 
ing conditions, but the lower paid job does not 
qualify as equal in effort, equal pay legislation 
cannot be applied. Similarly, if two jobs required 
substantially the same skill, effort and responsibility 
and involved similar working conditions but were a 
totally dissimilar in nature, equal pay would not a | 
apply. \ | 
EXPERIENCE In enforcing the Equal Pay section of the law, the 
neers officer looks at the actual work performed by the a | 
LEGISLATION employee, not the tasks outlined in the formal job a 
description. Investigators examine not only the EQU? 
CONC 


tasks performed but also the frequency of their 


performance. If a male employee is required to wash 


ke 
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windows once a year, his job is not considered to be 
substantially different from that of a female co- 


worker whose job does not involve window cleaning. 


The Equal Pay section of the Employment Standards Act 
has been effective in helping women in the labour 
force. In 1975, 14 employers were assessed for a 
total amount of $35,907.22. In all, 81 women 
benefitted from this enforcement effort. Since 1973, 
that is under the old Equal Pay section and the new, 
a total of $617,084.03 has been collected for women. 


The Act has been effective in benefitting many women 
doing substantially the same work as their male 
counterparts. Criticisms have been leveled, however, 
at the fact that many women in Ontario are not covered 
by the Act since they work in job areas populated 
totally by women and cannot compare the work they 

do with that of aman. The establishment of single 
sex job categories could in fact be used to avoid 


compliance with the existing equal pay legislation. 


Concern about the inability of the present legislation 
to deal with female/male pay differentials for dif- 
ferent jobs has led some observers to suggest that 
the legislation's present focus on "substantially the 
same work'' be broadened to include, or be replaced by, 
legislation requiring equal pay for "work of equal 
value"'. The intent of such legislation would be to 
enable comparison of pay rates between men and women 
working in dissimilar jobs. Where it can be shown 
that such jobs involve the same skill, effort, and 
responsibility, women and men would receive equal 


rates of pay. 


Equal pay for work of equal value recently has been 
the subject of considerable discussion and often 
heated argument. However, this discussion has not 
yet produced a thorough analysis of the concept of 
equal value, how it can be measured, or the 


implications of applying this concept to the labour 
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market. Neither has there been a thorough analysis 
of the extent and causes of pay differentials between | 
female and male workers, the problem for which equal 


pay for work of equal value is sometimes advanced as 


a solution. | 


The purpose of this Report is to provide a more 
thorough analysis of the concept of equal pay for 
work of equal value in order to improve the quality 
of the current debate. It is hoped that this analysis 
will assist interested persons and groups to draw 
their own tentative conclusions as to the extent. CO 
which the application of the concept of equal pay for 
work of equal value will ameliorate the problem to 
which it is addressed and, also, as to the extent to 
which its application may create other problems. 
These conclusions , however, can only be tentative in 
view of the small amount of relevant empirical 


evidence that is now available. 


It is because of this lack of relevant empirical 
evidence that the Report stops short of examining 
specific public policy alternatives relating to equal 
value and making recommendations. In our view present 
knowledge of such things as the nature and deter- 
minants of female/male wage differentials or the 
effects of job evaluation structures upon such 
differentials is not adequate to permit systematic 
assessment of various specific policy alternatives 


relating to equal pay for work of equal value. 


Rather than attempting to formulate and assess 
specific policy alternatives related to equal value, 
this Report concentrates on examining female/male 
pay and earnings differentials and exploring the 
concept of equal pay for work of equal value. 


At present there are no generally accepted procedures 
or criteria for measuring the value of different 
jobs. Therefore, there are no data which could be 


used to assess, even very roughly, the extent to 


— 
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which females and males are paid differently for jobs 
a of equal value. However, it was thought that this 


Report should at least include some description of 


h 
1 
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| we present female/male earnings differentials, since it 
| is concern about the existence of such differentials 
which has generated interest in the concept of equal 
pay for work of equal value. The extent of pay 
differentials between male and female workers is 
is examined in Chapter I of the Report. The Chapter is 
used to describe female/male earnings and wage dif- 
ferentials, and to present some new data in the form 
r of unpublished tabulations from the 1971 Census and 
the 1974 Canada Department of Labour Survey of Wages. 
| The tables concentrate on earnings and pay rate 
| differentials within occupations — both broad census 
| occupational groups and classes, and more narrowly 
) defined occupations. A problem in conducting this 
examination was the shortage of relevant empirical 
evidence, perhaps explaining the general lack of 
systematic analyses of female/male wage differentials 
in Canada. 
1t THE CONCEPT The determination of ''equal value'' is the focal point 


OF EQUAL 


Ave of the second chapter. Without both accepted criteria 


and an accepted procedure for determining equal value, 


it is impossible to make the comparisons of wage rates 
for different occupations required for the implemen- 
tation of the concept of equal pay for work of equal 

AND value. The second chapter begins with a brief 
discussion of the concept of equal value, and concludes 
with a lengthy discussion of the possibilities and 
problems of determining equal value jobs through job 
evaluation systems. 

TTS, The most important implications flowing from the 

Se ee application of equal pay for work of equal value are 

discussed in the third chapter. These implications 

are increased government intervention in the wage 

determination process, impact on allocation of labour, 


cost effects, and relationship to the anti-inflation 


™ bH ON Bm 


EQUAL VALUE 
VS. 

EQUAL OPPOR- 

TUNITY 


Equal Remuneration: 


program. Again, it is difficult to draw firm 
conclusions because of the lack of necessary data 
(e.g., for predicting costs), and the lack of measures 
of value to indicate the existence of equal value 
jobs. In addition, descriptions of equal pay legis- 
lation in several countries are given in the 


Appendix. 


As noted above, the purpose of this Report is to 
provide analysis of the concept of equal pay for 
work of equal value, not to assess specific public 
policy alternatives relating to equal value. However, 
it should be emphasized in passing that no assessment 
of policy alternatives regarding equal pay for work 
of equal value would be complete without considering 
the relationship between equal pay and equal oppor- 
tunity. To a large extent, the problem which equal 
pay for work of equal value addresses is the 
preponderance of females in low-paying occupations. 
Equal pay for work of equal value is one approach 

to this problem; equal opportunity is another. 
Increasingly, however, governments are becoming aware 
that the equal pay problem must not be treated in 
isolation; it must be considered in the broader 
context of equality of opportunity and treatment 


between the sexes. 


A detailed examination of equal opportunity policies 
and of the relationship between equal opportunity 

and equal value is beyond the scope of this Report. 
However, we should indicate that by the term ‘equal 
opportunity' we mean vigorous enforcement of the sex 
and marital status provisions of the Ontario Human 
Rights Code -- particularly the merit employment 
principles in Section 4 regarding recruitment, hiring, 
training, and advancement; as well as the affirmative 
action programs of the Ontario Human Rights Commission 


General Survey by the Committee of Experts, 


International Labour Conference, 1975. 


A 


= 


and the Women's Programs Division of the Ministry of 

Labour, and the various activities of these bodies to 

combat sex-stereotypes and to change public (especially 
- employer) attitudes and community practices which 


breed discriminatory behaviour. 


These equal opportunity measures reflect the existing 
public policy commitment in Ontario toward equal 
rights and equality for all citizens, evidenced not 
only by Human Rights Legislation but also by minimum 
wage, regional development, creation of an Ombudsman's 


Office and many other programs. 


it While examination of the role and effectiveness of 
equal opportunity measures is beyond the scope of 


this Report, it is important to recognize that these 


wus 


measures could contribute substantially to the 
reduction of female/male imbalance in higher paying 


occupations. The success of these equal opportunity 
measures should, to some extent, determine whether 
there is a need for other measures such as equal pay 
| for work of equal value. On the other hand, 

“2 implementation of equal pay for work of equal value 
would not be cause for the relaxation of equal 
opportunity efforts. Indeed, attempts by employers 
to minimize the cost impacts of equal pay for work of 
equal value (see Chapter 3), might imply an even 
greater need for the enforcement of equal opportunity 


legislation. 


| : The Ministry of Labour Women's Bureau consulting service was established 

early in 1975, to help employers develop equal opportunity programs for 

women, and thus to maximize all their human resources. As many major 

corporations operating in Canada are Ontario-based, this province has a 

unique opportunity to be a leader in the area of ''Affirmative Action" 

| for women. Meetings are held between Bureau consultants and an organi- 

8> zation's top management and key personnel, to outline the problems and 

e some of their causes, and suggest a framework for tackling them. Once 
a commitment to an equal opportunity program is made, the expertise 

“Se and resources of the Women's Bureau are available to the organization 
on an ongoing basis. 
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CHAPTER ONE: FEMALE/MALE EARNINGS AND PAY DIFFERENTIALS 


Implementation of equal pay for work of equal value 
would remedy situations where females are being paid 
less than males for performing jobs which according to 
generally accepted criteria and measurement procedures 
are deemed to be of equal value to males' jobs. How- 
ever, except within the confines of particular job 
evaluation plans, there are no generally accepted 
criteria or procedures for measuring the value of 
different jobs. In the absence of such accepted 
criteria and procedures, it is impossible to produce 
data that could be used to quantify the specific 
problem of unequal pay for work of equal value. How- 
ever, there is some information available on female/ 
male earnings differentials, in aggregate and by 
occupation. This information does not relate to the 
specific question of unequal pay for work of equal 
value and by itself cannot be used to estimate how 
much the present female/male earnings gap could be 
reduced by implementing some form of equal pay for 
work of equal value. Yet, since the ultimate objec- 
tive of equal pay for work of equal value is to 

reduce female/male pay differentials, it would seem 
important to describe and examine these differentials 
in this Report. Thus, the purpose of this chapter is 
to summarize briefly what can be learned about female/ 
male pay differentials from available data. 


SECTION ONE: The Chapter begins with a brief examination of annual 
Sata a earnings differentials between males and females, 


derived from 1971 census data. The census is the 
most comprehensive source of information on aggregate 
sex differentials in remuneration. However, for 
analytical purposes, the census has a number of 
serious deficiencies which are described later in the 
chapter. Following the brief summary of sex differ- 
entials which show up in census data, the discussion 


moves on to various measures of wage rate differentials 


10 


for selected occupations among and within establish- 
ments. The data presented on wage rate differentials 
are not as comprehensive in scope as the census data, 
but are believed to be considerably more reliable than 
the census data. The chapter concludes with a short 
summary of the main points revealed by analysis in 
this Report and in the few previous studies which 

have been made of male/female earnings and pay differ- 


entials in Canada. 


Table 1 shows that in°Ontario in 1971, the ratio of 
median annual earnings for females to that of males 


was 46.1 per cent. 


TABLE 1 


Ratio of Female to Male Median Annual 
Earnings, Ontario, 10714 


Adjustment Factor Ratio 
Unadjusted 46.1 
Annual hours mores yas 


@RBased on data from 1971 Census of Canada 


Daased on annual earnings of those working 49-52 
weeks, 35 or more hours per week. 


Earnings figures for all individuals were included in 
deriving this ratio. When only the earnings of full- 
time, full-year workers are considered, the ratio 


increases,.to,57 .5 pergent. 


As mentioned above, many factors contribute to the 
over-all earnings differential between men and women: 
number of hours and weeks worked, occupation, industry, 
age, education, experience, seniority, geographic 
location, and rate of pay. Tables 2 though 6 look at 
the first four factors: hours and weeks worked, 


occupation and industry. 


of 
les 


e1- 


Bt 


Females work fewer hours per week than males. Approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of females normally worked less 

than 35 hours per week, while 9 per cent of the men 
were in this category. Although comparable data for 
Ontario are not published, the distribution for the 


province is probably similar to that for Canada. 


Women also tend to work fewer weeks during the year 


than do men, on the average. Approximately 15 per 
cent of male workers were employed between 1 and 26 
weeks in 1971, while 29 per cent of females were in 
that range. Sixty-three per cent of men and 46 per 
cent of women worked between 49 and 52 weeks. 


HOURS WORKED 
PER WEEK 


WEEKS WORKED 
PER YEAR 


UZ 


TABLE 2 


Percentage Distribution of Hours Worked 
Per Week by Sex, Canada, 1971 


Percentage 


Hours Worked Per Week 
Females 


Less than 35 
35 - 44 
45 and over 


60.1 
LO 


otal 


Note: Figures may not add to 100.0, due to rounding. 


Source: 1971 Census of Canada, Cat. No. 94-783 "Hours 
Worked by Sex, Industry, and Occupation for 
Labour Force and Wage-Earners". 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Weeks Worked 
Per Year by Sex, Ontario, 1971 


Percentage 


Weeks Worked Per Year 
Females 


Note: Figures may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 


Source: 1971 Census of Canada, Cat. No. 94-782, 
"Occupation by Sex, Labour Force Activity and 
Weeks Worked"’. 
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SECTION TWO: - Based on 1971 Census data, in only two occupations 
Seas (Supervisors: Nursing occupations and university 


teaching and related not elsewhere classified) 

did median earnings for women exceed median 
earnings for men. The first occupation is ranked 
20th for females, and 200th for males--representing 
a high-paying occupation for females, and a rela- 


les 


tively low-paying occupation for males. 

Similarly, the second occupation ranked 50th for 
women and 358th for men. In almost all job categorie 
1s . occupied by men and women, women consistently 

. earned less than men. 


RANKING OF Table 4 below shows rankings for selected 
g- SELECTED occupations by median annual earnings for men 


OCCUPATIONS 
urs and women. 


Two different distributions appear. The top 

three occupations -- general managers and other 
senior officials, physicians and Surgeons, and 
dentists--are the same for both men and women, 
although not in the same rank Order .a Six of 

the top 15 occupations for men have no women 
reported as working full time; full year. 

These include: judges and magistrates, management 
occupations in natural science and engineering, 
optometrists, members of legislative bodies, 


Osteopaths and Chiropracters, and veterinarians. 


Seven of the top 15 occupations for women are 


es also among the 15 top ranked occupations for men. 


Of the remaining eight, however, the corresponding 
rankings for men range from 28 to 49. These 
Occupations are: educational and vocational 
counsellors, management occupations--social 

0 Science and related fields, secondary school 
teachers, commissioned officers, civil engineers, 
producers and directors, pharmacists, and post- 
secondary teachers (N.E.C.). 


Table 5 shows the percentage distribution of 
males and females for the 22 major occupational 
groups in Ontario. Over 50 per cent of females 


are concentrated in the relatively low-paid 


Clerical and service occupations. 


[een 
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TABLE 4 


Ranking of Selected Occupations of Full-Time, Full-Year Workers 
by Median Earnings and Sex, Ontario, 1971 


Females 


1 |General Managers and Other 
Senior Officials 

2 | Physicians and Surgeons 

3 |Dentists 

4 |University Teachers 

5 |Administrators in Teaching 
and Related Fields 

6 | Educational and Vocational 
Counsellors 

7 | Lawyers and Notaries 

8 |Management Occupations: 
Social Science and 
Related Fields 

9 | Secondary School Teachers 

10 | Commissioned Officers: 
Armed Forces 

Lee Crvileencineers 

12 | Producers and Directors:. 
Performing and Audio- 
Visual Arts 

pS Pharmacists 

14 | Administrators in Medicine 
and Health 

15 | Post-Secondary School 
Teachers N.E.C. 

Source: 


for 
Males 


Z 


46 


49 


Al 


51, 


3D 


29 


15 


28 


Orrese 
ponding 
Rank 


| Corres - 


Males 
Occupation 
Physicians and Surgeons 


General Managers and Other 
Senior Officials 


Dentists 
Judges and Magistrates 


Lawyers and Notaries 


Sales and Administrative 
Management 


Management Occupations: 
Natural Science and 
Engineering 


Optometrists 


Members of Legislative 
Bodies 


Administrators in Teaching 
and Related Occs. 


University Teachers 


Financial Management 
Occupations 


Osteopaths and Chiropractors 


Veterinarians 


Administrators in Medicine 
and Health 


1971 Census of Canada, Cat. No. 94-767, ''Income of Individuals". 


ponding 
Rank 
for 


| Females 


Z 
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A table of all occupations ranked by median annual earnings for full-time, full-year 
The table gives rank and median earnings for 
men and women as well as the earnings ratio for each occupation. 


workers is included in the Appendix. 


Asterisk indicates no women reported as working full time, full year. 


Manag 
Natur 
Social 
Relig 
Teachi 
Media 
Artig 
Clerit 
Sales 
Servi 
Farmil 
Fishin 
Forest 
Mining 
Proces 
Machin 
Produc 
Const 
Transp 
Materi 
Other 


Source 


Note: 


ee ee 


hs 


TABLES 


Percentage Distribution of Full-Time, Full-Year Workers 
By Sex and Major Occupational Group, Ontario, 1971 


i. sneha Percentage Percentage 
/Orres - 


Occupation Group Males Females 
»onding 
tank 
ies Managerial, Administrative, Slee teks Sal 
| am Natural Science & Engineering 4.9 0.8 
Social Sciences 0.9 dee 
Vg Religion 0.4 0.1 
Teaching a5 eed 
Way Medicine § Health 1.5 8.9 
| ’ ALTIStic, Recreational, etc. 0 Deve, 
7 Clerical 8.3 40.1 
Sales 1025 6.4 
105 ; 
| Service 8.5 LOZ 
i « Farming, etc. aS 0.7 
Fishing, etc. - = 
| : Forestry & Logging 023 - 
Mining, Quarrying, etc. 1b) = 
Processing 5.0 bez 
5 Machining 5.9 160 
| : Product Fabricating, Assembling, Repairing, etc. LOe4 6.8 
| Construction Trades 8.7 One 
4 Transport Equipment Operating eee! Qo2 
61 Materials Handling RAS nat) 
Other Crafts, etc. heal ee 
4 Occupations Not Elsewhere Classified 8.4 7.7 
. Total 100.0 100.0 
14 
Source: 1971 Census of Canada, Statistics Canada, "Income of Individuals", Catalogue 
No. 94-767, Vol. ele wbarts Ox 
, Note: Dashes indicate that figures were not significant. 
, Percentage distribution of males and females refer to those full-time full- 


year workers who reported that they earned income from employment. 
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RATIO OF FEMALE/ The ratios of female to male average earnings for 
MALE ANNUAL 


EARNINGS these occupational groups are given in Table 6. 


The overall ratio of female to male earnings for all 
occupations was 0.57. If the occupational distribution 
of the female and male work force were identical, but 
the earnings differentials within each occupation 
remained as they are--this ratio would be 0.63 (using 
the female occupational distribution) and 0.66 (using 


the male occupational distribution). 


Differences in occupational distribution, therefore, 
accounted for 6 to 9 percentage points of the initial 
43 percentage-point difference in the annual earnings 
of full-time, full-year male and female workers. When 
adjusted for occupational distribution, the overall 
ratio, for Vall occupations. increased. bya.) to lOuper. 


cent. (Columns four and five of Table 6). 


Female/male earnings differentials varied widely among 
the major occupational groupings. Adjustments were made . 
also for the occupational distributions within each major 

group. In general, this adjustment raised the ratio, | 
that is, narrowed the gap between male and female earnings, 
The earnings ratios for six occupational groups-- 
managerial - administration, social sciences, sales, 
service, product fabricating, and other crafts were 
below the all-occupation group average. Although adjust- 
ment for occupational distribution within each of these 
groups increased these ratios by 10 to 59 per cent, the 
earnings gap was still at least 33 per cent. The most 
remarkable shift occurred in medicine and health 
occupations. There, the adjustment for occupational 
distribution within the group increased the ratio from 
0.68 to 1.21. This adjustment for occupational distribu- 
tion has a strong effect because females tend to be 
concentrated in occupations like dieticians' assistants, 
and nurses, while males are more prevalent as physicians, 
dentists, and optometrists. 


On the other hand, in clerical, artistic, and recreational 
occupations, adjustments for occupational distribution 


did not improve the ratio. 


Ree... ae 


1al 


tye 


The Census data on occupational earnings differentials 
presented above have several deficiencies. The informa- 
tion pertains to fairly broad occupational groups or 
Classes; it depends upon individuals' self-designation 

of their occupation and earnings; it takes no account of 
differences related to type of industry, unionization, 
location, Seniority or establishment Size; and i includes 


earnings factors other than hourly wage rates--eg. overtime 
rates, bonuses, etc.. 
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SECTION 
FEMALE /} 
TABLE 6 
RATIOS 
Ratio of Female To Male Annual Earnings of Full-Time Full-Year Workers OCCUEE 


Adjusted and Unadjusted Data, by Major Occupational Group, 
Ontagionwo 7 


Adjusted for Per cent Change 
ie Te Occupational in Ratio from 
Occupation : Distribution Adjustment 
adjusted = zs 
Female -| Male Female | Male 
Weights | Weights | Weights Weights 
All Occupations Oe 0.63 0.66 7 16.0 
Managerial, Administrative, etc. 59 55 20 lye 


0. Oe 0. 4 ae 
Natural Science §& Engineering 0.67 Oi. OM a0) 6.0 
Social) sciences 0.49 (aM 0.78 4 poe 
Religion On67 OF 0.63 4 =OuU) 
Teaching 0.68 0. 0.83 6 2084 | OFFICE 
Medicine § Health 0.68 Le 0.81 aS) LO) | 
Artistic, Recreational, etc 0.67 0. 0.66 1) -1.5 | 
Clerical 0.66 Oe 0.65 45) Ab bese 
Sales 0.47 Ne Oea2 0 10.6 
Service ORs2 0. 0.63 8 212 
Farming, etc. O202 0. O02 Ale 14.3 
Mining, quarrying, etc. Oa Oe 0.76 tO Led 
Processing Ov57 Uy. OS 0 10.5 
Machining Oa Oe 0.60 Dad 
Product Fabricating, etc. 0852 0. 0.62 oe) Oe 
Construction 0.66 OK. 0.66 4a) 0.0 
Transport Equipment Operating Diag 0. 0.58 a =A Nest) 
Materials Handling Ong 0; DEG so Ove. 
0. OE: O% o eal 


Others Gratis, sete. 
Occupations Not Elsewhere 
Classified 


=> 


SS 
=) 
ON 
=) 
jon) 
(=) 
(en) 


Source: 1971 Census, "Income of Individuals" Cat. No. 94-767. 


(a) 3 Ee Ne 
: where Ey and En are the average annual earnings of full-time, fu Lies 
En Nn 
year females and males, respectively in each of the 332 occupations (jobs 
occupied by both males and females) and N; and N, are proportions of females 
and males in each of the selected occupations. 


(ie Ne oh) ata | 
jeg ma) te See tan | the 
DE Ne Re data ( 
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SECTION THREE: The following section, based upon published and un- 
ieee a published data from a Canada Department of Labour 1974 
NARROWLY DEFINED survey, attempts to overcome some of the deficiencies 
OCCUPATIONS 


noted above in describing female/male wage rate differ- 


entials for narrowly defined occupations. The limita- 


tions of this survey and the methods used for calculating 


the ratios are presented in the Notes following Table 7. 


Of 
a 


As a result of these limitations it was possible to 


oO 


provide figures on female/male pay ratios only for 


EF 
ct 
n 


selected occupations. A summary of the ratios for office 


OV 
° 
oO 


occupations in Toronto, Ottawa and Thunder Bay is given 


in Table 7. The summary for non-office occupations in 


Toronto and Ottawa is given in Table ae 


| OFFICE OCCUPATIONS The median ratio for office occupations was .85 in 
Toronto, .96 in Ottawa, and .71 in Thunder Bay, and the 

median ratio for the three cities was -90. The Toronto 
median ratio ranged from .85 in "all industries' to .91 
in the union category. The Ottawa median ratio ranged 
from .85 in establishments with less than 100 employees 

| to 1.00 in the union category. This pattern was somewhat 


a ia a il an Oe a A i 
. 


. . . a es e e ° e e allies) e . e e . e 
PFNNONWUWNWNNYDUUNHPHONpopy 


Se = 


different in Thunder Bay where the median ratio ranged 


from .69 in establishments with less than 100 employees 
to .89 in establishments with 100 to 499 employees. 


The lowest ratio in office occupations was .52 in 
Ottawa for Manager, Administration in establishments 
with 100 to 499 employees. The highest ratio was 1.38 
in Toronto for Programmer, Junior in the union category. 


In Toronto, the occupation of Manager, Administration 
provided the floor ratio consistently. 


(=) 


In Ottawa, the lowest ratio was associated with the 
Bookkeeper, Senior and Manager, Administration. Ratios 
above 1.00 were recorded for Computer Operator, Junior; 
Computer Peripheral Equipment Operator; Clerk, General 
i Office, Junior: Secretary, Junior; Accounting Clerk, 
ull- Junior; Office Boy/Girl, and Stock Records Clerk. 


i ee 
Se 
ee ee - ~ 


In Thunder Bay the lowest ratio was associated with 
| Clerk, General Office, Junior and the highest ratio 
was for Clerk, General Office, Senior. 


a ge a eel aaah ee Pen Sei ee 


The criteria for Calculating pay ratios from the Canada Department of Labour survey 

data (see Notes, p. 19) permitted calculation of ratios for 20 office occupations and 

38 non-office occupations, together covering about 116,000 employees. Additional 
information on these ratios and on the relationship between pay ratios and establish- 
ment size and unionization is available in the Research Branch of the Ontario Ministry 
of Labour. 
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In the three cities combined, the lowest ratios for 
office occupations tend to occur in establishments with 
less than 100 employees and in the non-union category. 
Conversely, the highest ratio is found in the union 
category and in the establishments with 500 or more 


employees. 
NON-OFFICE Table 8 presents analogous female/male pay VALLOs ator. 
OCCUPATIONS non-office specific industry occupations in Toronto 
(specific industry) and Ottawa. 


The median ratio for non-office occupations in the two 
cities was .88. The median ratio for both the cities 
combined ranged from .77 in establishments with less 

than 100 employees to .97 in establishments with 500 

or more employees. The Toronto median ratio ranged from 
"72 to .97 while Ottawa median ratio ranged from .86 to 
94. 


The lowest ratio in non-office occupations was .55 in 
Toronto for Short Order Cook (Restaurants) in restaurants 
with less than 100 employees. The highest rato of 1.15 
was found in two occupations: Baker Helper (Bakeries) 

in Toronto in bakeries with less than 100 employees, and 
Diagnostic Radiological Technician in hospitals in 


Ottawa. 

In Ottawa, the lowest ratio was associated with Bindery 
Worker (Printing and Publishing) in establishments with - Bod 
100 to 499 employees. A 
The following three non-office occupations occurred in 3 - Act 
or more industries each. OTTAWA M 
(i) Assembler, Production: In the Electrical Indus - OTTAWA F 
trial Equipment industry in Toronto, the ratio - Com 
varied from .68 in establishments with less than - Coil 
100 employees to .90 in establishments 500 and 0 
over. - Cle 
- See 
- (ii) Beverage Waiter/Waitress: The ratio ranged from = a 
.92 in hotels, under 100 employees in Toronto to - Off 
1.13 in hotels, under 200 employees in Ottawa. - Sto 
(iii) Kitchen Helper: The lowest ratio was .81 in THUNDER 
restaurants with 100 to 499 employees in Toronto, - Cle 
and the highest ratio was 1.07 in restaurants with - Acc 
less than 100 employees in Ottawa. - Cle 
For non-office occupations the lowest ratio occurs more THUNDER 
frequently in small establishments (less than 100 employ- ER 
ees) and the highest ratio is found generally in larger re 
establishments. } 7 
- Cle 
- Act 
- Cle 
Source: 


| meer 


}in 


TABLE 7 


Female/Male Pay Ratio (Lowest, Median, and Highest) for Selected Office 
Occupations in Toronto, Ottawa and Thunder Bay, 1974 


Description 


MEDIAN RATIO FOR THREE CITIES 
(Toronto, Ottawa and Thunder Bay) 


TORONTO LOWEST RATIO: 
- Manager, Administration 


TORONTO MEDIAN RATIO: 


TORONTO HIGHEST RATIO: 
- Programmer, Junior 
- Secretary, Junior 
- Order Clerk 
- Secretary, Senior 
- Office Boy/Girl 


OTTAWA LOWEST RATIO: 
- Bookkeeper, Senior 
- Manager, Administration 
- Order Clerk 
- Accounting Clerk, Senior 


OTTAWA MEDIAN RATIO 


OTTAWA HIGHEST RATIO: 
- Computer Operator, Junior 
- Computer Peripheral Equip. 
Operator 
- Clerk, General Office, Junior 
-SOCCretary seJunion 
- Accounting Clerk, Junior 
- Office Boy/Girl 
- Stock Records Clerk 


THUNDER BAY LOWEST RATIO: 
- Clerk, General Office, Junior 
- Accounting Clerk, Senior 
- Clerk, General Office, Senior 


THUNDER BAY MEDIAN RATIO 


THUNDER BAY HIGHEST RATIO 
- Clerk, General Office, 
Intermediate 
- Clerk, General Office, Senior 
- Accounting Clerk, Senior 
- Clerk, General Office, Junior 


Establishment Size 


All 500 100 Less 
Industries & to than Non- 
Over}| 499 100 | Union! Union 


haiti ne |e Lees: 87 


LOO 
OW 
1.03 
74 09 
85 sell 
iH 00 


aif 3 AS)Y 
Aspe) 
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Source: Canada Department of Labour, 1974 Survey of Wages and Working Conditions. 


De 


These data are taken from the Canada Department of 


NOTES ON 

CALCULATION Labour 1974 Survey of Wage and Working Conditions. The 
OF FEMALE/MALE survey covers establishments with 20 or more employees 
PAY RATIOS in selected cities. The criteria used by the Canada 
(TABLES 7 & 8) Department of Labour for publishing statistical measures 


(average, median, deciles, quartiles) for an occupation 
are (i) the wage rates must apply to at least 5 employ- 
ees in three establishments, or (ii) the rates must 
apply to 10 or more employees in two establishments 
provided that more than 20 per cent of the total number 


of employees is reported by both establishments. These MEDIAN } 
criteria are applied in order to avoid revealing the 
rates paid by any one establishment and, to ensure that TORONTO 
the data are reasonably representative. The criteria - Ag 
used in selecting occupations to be surveyed are - Bir 
(i) numerical importance, (11) prevalence throughout - Sal 
the industry or commmity, (iii) importance in the - She 
production process, and (iv) capability OiecleaT TORONTO 
definition. 

TORONTO 

Where possible, wage rates are shown by size of estab- - k¥ 
lishment and on a union/non-union basis. Figures F Bel 
included in the union category, were for those occupa- } 
tions where 50 per cent or more of the employees in - Met 
the establishment were covered by a collective agree- - Pe 
ment. Where less than 50 per cent were covered, the - Sal 
figures reported were included in the non-union category. r a 
For purposes of this Report, data from three cities — ae 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Thunder Bay were analyzed. Te 

- Bu 
In order to eliminate the influence of extreme values, - Sa 
median wage rates instead of averages were used for OTTAWA } 
computing the female/male pay ratio for an occupation. OTTAWA | 
Ratios are calculated only if an occupation had at - Di 
least 20 males and at least 20 females and pay was given -G 
in time-rates. Occupations paid on the basis of piece | 
work, production or incentive bonus, commission or 
mileage systems, were excluded. 

, : 1. ASS 
Separate analyses were done for 20 cross-industry office f 
occupations and 38 specific industry non-office occupa- 
LIONS: = 

2. Ba 
3. Ke 


Source 


. The 
yyees 
ida 
hasures 
ation 
iploy- 
it 


TABLE 8 


Female/Male Pay Ratio (Lowest, Median and Highest) for Selected Non-Office 
Occupations by Specific Industry, Toronto & Ottawa, 1974 


Establishment Size 
Description 


MEDIAN RATIO FOR TWO CITIES (Toronto § Ottawa) 


TORONTO LOWEST RATIO: 
- Assembler Production (Wire & Wire Products) 
- Bindery Worker (Printing § Publishing) 
- Salesperson, Class C (Other Retail Trade) 
- Short Order Cook (Restaurants) 


TORONTO MEDIAN RATIO 


TORONTO HIGHEST RATIO: 


- Kitchen Helper (Hotels, 200 &§ More Employees) 

- Beverage Waiter/Waitress (Hotels, 200 or 
More Employees) 

- Medical Lab Technician (Hospitals) 

- Psychiatric Attendant (Hospitals) 

- Salesperson, Class A (Other Retail Trade) 

- Cashier, Office (Shoesale Trade) 

- Baker Helper (Bakeries) 


RS 
a 


OTTAWA LOWEST RATIO: 
- Bindery Worker (Printing and Publishing) 
- Salesperson, Class B (Other Retail Trade) 
OTTAWA MEDIAN RATIO 
OTTAWA HIGHEST RATIO: 


- Diagnostic Radiological Technician (Hospitals) 
- Kitchen Helper (Restaurants) 


RATIO IN MULTI- INDUSTRY OCCUPATIONS 
et UQUUPATIONS 


1. ASSEMBLER, PRODUCTION 
- Wire § Wire Products (Toronto) 
- Communications Equipment (Toronto) 
- Electrical Industrial Equipment (Toronto) 


2. BEVERAGE WAITER/WAITRESS 
- Hotels, 200 & More Employees (Toronto) 
- Hotels, under 200 Employees (Toronto) 
- Hotels, under 200 Employees (Ottawa) 


3. KITCHEN HELPER 


- Hotels, 200 § More Employees Toronto 
- Hotels, under 200 Employees (Toronto) 
- Restaurants (Toronto) 

- Restaurants (Ottawa) 


Source: 


Canada Department of Labour, 1974 Survey of Wages and Working Conditions. 
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While the ratios in Tables 7 and 8 overcome many of the 


PAY RATIOS 
WITHIN limitations of Census data, they still describe average 
ESTABLISHMENTS relationships over groups of establishments. As such 


these ratios may be influenced by variations in pay 
practices among establishments. In order to isolate the 
female/male pay differences from such inter-establishment 
variations, an attempt was made to use the Canada 
Department of Labour survey data for deriving pay ratios 
for occupations within establishments in Ontario. It 
was decided that calculation of ratios would be meaningful 
only where the following conditions were met: (ijtnere 
were at least 5 males and 5 females in the occupation 

in the establishment; and (ii) females comprised not 
less than 10 per cent or more than 90 per cent of the 
total number of employees in the occupation in the 


establishment. 


These conditions could not be met for several of the 
occupations shown in Tables 7 and 8, particularly the 
non-office occupations. In total, 25 occupations cover- 


ing 58,967 employees met the conditions. 


TABLE 9 
Female/Male Pay Ratios for 


In yl55 situations” (25 per cent of the total) the female/ 
male pay ratio fell between .35 and .79 (see Table 9). 

In 358, or 57 per cent of the cases, the ratio was 
between 0.80 and 0.99. In the remaining 112 situations 


(18 per cent) the ratio was 1.00 or above. 


The occupation ''Clerk, General Office’ was the occupation 
which occurred most frequently and had the widest range 
of female/male pay ratios. The pay ratiopwase. /9.0L 

less in about 34 per cent of the 309 cases, and 1.00 or 


above in 9 per cent of the situations. The ratio for 


- . Distribution of | 


"'calesperson'' also ranged widely. About 33 per cent 
of the 72 establishments reporting for "Salesperson" 
had a ratio of up to 0.79 and 20 per cent had a ratio 


—— 


: The observations to which these numbers refer are pay ratios for a particular occu- 
pation in a particular establishment. For some establishments data are available 
on several occupations, and each occupation-establishment situation is counted 
separately. Ratios which differ from 1-00 do not necessarily mean violations of present 
equal pay legislation, since even in these relatively narrowly defined occupation 8 
males and females may not be doing 'substantially the same work.' 


roupS» 
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ofel.00 and above. The occupation "Psychiatric Attendant" 
recorded a ratio of 1.00 and above in 10 of 14 establish- 


ments and .95 or above in the others. 


While the data presented above show that in a number of 
establishments female/male differentials in narrowly 
defined occupations are quite small, there is still no 
doubt that, on average, female wage rates are below 
those for males. In the somewhat arbitrarily selected 
set of occupations examined here the average Yatio of 
female to male pay rates is .88. 

SUMMARY OF EMPIRICAL A few--but only a few--attempts have been made by other 

EVIDENCE ON MALE/ 


FEMALE PAY 
DIFFERENTIALS differentials can be explained by such factors as age, 


researchers to assess the extent to which the remaining 


education, seniority, umionization, productivity, and 
SO on.” However, these studies have generally involved 
different occupations, different sources of data, 
different definitions, and different time periods. As 
such, it is not possible to draw many useful conclusions 
from this research. The principal conclusions than can 


be drawn from this chapter and other studies are: 


The difference between the distribution of female 
workers and that of male workers among major occupa- 
tional groups accounted for less than one-sixth Otte 
average female/male differential in annual earnings 
reported in the 1971 census. This finding is important, 
because a basic assumption underlying interest in equal 
pay for work of equal value is that much of the over- 
all pay differential between men and women is the 
result of differences in occupational distribution, 
i.e., females being relatively more concentrated in 


low-paying occupations. 
ie ee ee 


3 : : 
The studies are S. Ostry, The Female Worker in Canada, 1961 Census Monograph, Statis- 


tics Canada, 1968; M. Gunderson, 'Male-Female Wage Differentials and the Impact of rai | 
Equal Pay Legislation'', Review of Economics and Statistics, November, 1975; and Gun 
R. A. Holmes, ''Male-Female Earning Differentials in Canada", Simon Fraser University,» cen 
Department of Economics and Commerce, Discussion paper 74-5-2, 1974. There has been in | 
very little systematic analysis of female/male wage differentials across a wide range c 
of occupations in Canada. The study by Gunderson developed from work funded partially ” Inf 
by the Ontario Ministry of Labour. Additional study is presently under way in the th 


Ministry of Labour. edu 


tendant" 
ablish- 


a, 


In general, pay rate differentials in narrowly defined 
occupations within establishments appear to be sub- 
Stantially less than differentials in annual earnings 
for broad occupational groups. On average, the pay 
rate differential within narrowly defined occupations 
within establishments appears to be about 10 to 20 

per cent. This differentials is Significantly lower 
where unions exist, wher there is an incentive pay 
System, and in larger establishments.“ 


While the data on age, education, and seniority are not 
available in the occupational wage rate surveys des- 
cribed above, it is likely that a portion of the 
female/male pay differentials within narrowly defined 
occupations are related to these factors. 


Further research is necessary to indicate the proportion 
of the over-all pay rate differential in narrowly defined 
occupations within establishments that is attributed to 
differences between females and males in their distribution 
among narrowly defined occupations. The principal diffi- 
culty in researching this question is that most data on 
employment and pay rates by sex for narrowly defined 
occupations is available only for somewhat arbitrarily 
selected occupations, not comprehensively like census data 
On annual earnings for occupational groups and classes. 

If it were found that female/male differences in distribu- 
tion among narrowly defined occupations accounted for a 
substantial proportion of the over-all pay rate differen- 
tial, then equal pay for work of equal value might con- 
tribute significantly to reducing the over-all female/male 
pay rate differential -- to the extent that jobs with 
different rates of Pay could be shown to be of equal value. 
The problem of identifying jobs of equal value is the 


subject of the next chapter. 
Fa ae ern eee ae eae 
“ Gunderson, pp. 466-468. In that Study unionization accounted for about a ten per- 


centage point reduction and incentive Pay systems an eight percentage point reduction 
in the differential. 


Res 
” In her analysis of 1961 Census data, Ostry found that about one-third to one-half of 


the annual earings differential for full-time workers was related to age and 
education. 
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IDENTIFYING EQUAL VALUE JOBS 


a ree ee 


SECTION ONE: 
A MATTER OF VALUE 


LOOKING FOR A 
DEFINITION 


| THE ECONOMIC 
PERSPECTIVE 


No discussion about Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value 
can exclude consideration of the basic but complex issue 
of what constitutes value. The ability to identify 
Situations where jobs are, in fact, of equal value is a 
necessary prerequisite to ensuring equal pay. Such an 
ability implies, in turn, some consideration and common 
understanding of what is meant by "value" and how it 

can be measured. 

Such understanding can be elusive. A precise and un- 
equivocal definition of the term "value" is difficult 

to formulate because of the element of subjectivity which 
surrounds it. Two broad approaches are possible: to 
regard "'value'' as the monetary worth of an item as estab- 
lished by the market, or to regard it as something which 
in some sense is ''fair'’ or "equitable. Most standard 
dictionary definitions of "value" imply these two 
approaches. The Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
alternately defines "value" as "a fair return or equiva - 
lent in goods, services or money for something exchanged"; 
"the monetary worth of something--marketable price'l; 


"relative worth, utility or importance". 


Clearly, it would be easy not to get beyond the issue of 
definition itself. Yet it is imperative to arrive at 
some consensus definition if judgments of equality are 

to be made. In addition, any empirical analysis of such 
matters as the existence of jobs of equal value with 
unequal rates of pay, or the effects of "equality" on pay 
structures, is impossible without such a measure of value. 
Our attempt here is to expose and explore some dimensions 


of the problem. 


The Theory of Value has been one of the most fundamental 
questions to which economists have addressed themselves. 
They have managed to resolve the issue by giving value 
one precise meaning. For economists, ''The value of any 
commodity (or service) is the amount of some other 
commodity or service for which it will exchange in the 


t! 


market . 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, G. §& C. Merriam Company, 1975, p. 1292. 


PY 
Vincent Bladen, From Adam Smith to Maynard Keynes: The Heritage of Political 
Economy, University of Toronto Press, LOW Aare oO) 
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The obvious advantage of such a definition is that it is 
at once precise, observable, and measurable. Unfort- 
unately, however, it is not a particularly helpful 
definition of value as it relates to equal pay for 

work of equal value. Neither does it speak to the 


question of equal value between jobs. 


The economic definition of value implies that jobs are 
of equal value if the rates of pay are equal. Accord- 
ing to this definition, the market automatically gives THE I 
us equal pay for work of equal value because that is an 


how value is defined. 


Although the economists' definition of value is 
obviously not what the proponents of equal pay for work 
of equal value have in mind, it is important to 
appreciate the economist's perspective. It is from 
such a perspective that has come some of the confusion 
surrounding discussion of the concept of equal pay for 
work of equal value, and the occasional impression that 


the professional economist is opposed to the idea. 


In a larger context, however, the writings on the Theory 
of Value in economics do have a contribution to make 

to any discussion of the issue of equal pay for work of 
equal value. It is generally recognized that the values a 
determined by the market may not be ethically fair, 
socially desirable, or even practically efficient in 
motivating effort. There has been sufficient recogni- 
tion of the role played by monopoly forces and power 
blocs in determining prices and wages, as to discredit 
belief in the market in many quarters. Governments have 
intervened to impose various restrictions and regulations 


on the market process. 


Indeed, with regard to equal pay legislation itself, 

the Supreme Court in the United States ruled that appeal 
to facts of the market was not an adequate defense since 
"just such disparities were what Congress intended to 


coTrectabys this legislation." 


3 : 
Peter J. brenan, Secretary of Labour vs. City Stores, Inc., No. 72-2382, May 29, 1973, 


Delete should be noted that in this case the Supreme Court was ruling on whether 
two jobs involved "equal work'' not whether the jobs were of “equal value". The issue 
or government intervention in the labour market directed toward equal value rather 
than equal work is discussed in Chapter 3. J ae 


ot 


Seek tae, 
rt- : But it is much easier to discuss the inadequacies of the 
values generated by the market, than to arrive at an 
alternative approach to defining value. Even followers 
of Marx have never been able to derive from the Labour 
Theory of Value a practical scientific means £OF. 
estimating the value of goods produced according to the 
ia types and amounts of labour used in producing them.” 
ives THE INDIVIDUAL An alternate approach to determining value is to move 
is . ek ae ia from using an external "objective" indicator, such as 
the market, to an internal "subjective'' indicator such 
as the individual. It is unlikely, however, that all 
Poy persons involved in a given situation will agree on how 
the value of particular jobs should be measured. The 
best that can be hoped for is a limited consensus. Such 
t a consensus must reflect the relative power of the 
i different groups and viewpoints which are represented. 
While it may be quite desirable and even possible; ina 
aac given situation, to alter the balance of power among the 
groups involved and to change some of the perceptions, 
heory it is quite another matter to pretend that such judgments 
re are or can be totally objective or scientific. 
por STRIVING FOR AN Based on the two extremes of using external/objective 
. Ce aaa OC ESS and internal/subjective indicators to define Value weit 
would appear that an ideal compromise would be to have, 
a) in a given situation, an external objective authority 
i capable of reflecting a consensus of the internal sub- 
be jective thoughts and feelings of all those involved. 
aN The most widely used and best known process for 
producing measures of the content of jobs which are 
eet acceptable to all or more persons involved in a given 
Situation is job evaluation. The next S€CEIonsot 
| this chapter describes the basic methods of job evalua- 
peal tion and explores the potential for using job 
ince evaluation to identify "equal value" jobs for purposes 
6) of achieving greater equity in the wage structure. 
1973, Joan Robinson, Economic Philosophy, Penguin Series, 1964, pp. 43-47. 
cher 
ssue 
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SECTION TWO: Job evaluation has been described as "'... an attempt to 
eae a determine and compare the demands that normal performance 


of particular jobs makes on normal workers without taking 
account of the individual abilities or performance of the 
workers concerned...it means the comparison of jobs by the 
use of formal and systematic procedures in order to 
determine the relative position of one job to another in 


a wage or salary hierarchy." 


DETERMINING THE As this description implies, job evaluation is impersonal, 
rBets ee concerned solely with the investigation and comparison of 
jobs on the basis of job content. In this context, it 
deals with relationships between jobs, and not with 


absolute measures. 


Two additional characteristics of job evaluation need to 
be made explicit: 1) although it involves the application 


of a series of systematic and orderly procedures, job 

evaluation is dependent to some degree, on the exercise 
of subjective judgement; 2) while it may be used as an 

aid to determining relative wages and developing a basic 


JOB EV 
level of pay should or will be associated with a specific METHODS 


wage rate or salary structure, it does not indicate what 


job or group or jobs. 


THE JOB EVALUATION Despite wide diversity among job evaluation schemes 
PROCESS ; 
- currently in use, generally, the following elements are 


part of any job evaluation process: 


Job analysis This is a detailed study of jobs in the 
organization. The aim is to record what duties the job- 
holders perform, how they perform them, the demands of 
the job, and the work objectives. The result is the 
preparation of written job descriptions which record, in 
a standardized form, the information on each job, to be 


used in subsequent stages of the evaluation process. 


Selection of compensable factors to be used in the compari- 


son of jobs. These factors form the yardsticks which are 


used to determine the relative position of different jobs 


in the job hierarchy. They may be specified quite broadly | 


5 : 
David W. Belcher, Compensation Administration, Prentice-Hall Inc., New Jersey, 1974, P- 88. 
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JOB EVALUATION 


METHODS 
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(for example, "skill", Serlortl, responsibility") , 

or more finely (for example, "skill" may be subdivided 
into "education", "experience", "dexterity", etc.) ihe 
job descriptions themselves may be of considerable assis- 
tance in identifying which grouping of factors seems 
most appropriate in a particular situation. Ideally, the 
factors chosen should possess certain characteristics - 
for example, each should be present to some degree in all 
jobs examined, although preferably not to the same degree 
in all jobs; the choice of factors should be based on a 
consensus view, reflecting both the employer's and 


employees' perception of what constitute the essential 


elements in a job; the factors should, as far as possible, 
be independent of each other, so that they do not simply 


describe the same thing in a number of different ways. 


Selection of job evaluation method, and the use of this 
System to evaluate the jobs under review. In some 
Situations, a ready-made scheme may already be available; 
in others, it may be more appropriate to develop a 


tailor-made scheme. 


In practice, most existing job evaluation schemes are 
based on one of four primary job evaluation methods. 
Any of these methods may be modified or used to produce 
a composite scheme utilizing elements drawn from any of 
the others. The four basic methods are: 

The Ranking Method 

The Classification Method 

The Factor-Comparison Method 

The Points-Rating Method. 


Ranking is perhaps the simplest of all methods to install 
and explain. Following preparation of job descriptions 
and selection of factors, jobs are simply ranked, in 
order, from highest to lowest, on the basis of the 
descriptions provided. Generally speaking, it is most 
useful where only a limited number of jobs are being 
evaluated, and the number of factors being considered is 
small. Moreover, because the evaluator is generally 
required to keep the "whole job"' in mind, it is often 
judged desirable that he, or she, possesses a reasonably 


detailed knowledge of the jobs in question. For these 
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reasons, the method is assumed to be primarily applicable 
to small organizations or within departments in larger 
organizations. It has sometimes been criticized as 
inviting the intrusion of conscious or unconscious bias 
on the part of the evaluator, who may be overly influ- 
enced by considerations such as the present pay rate 
associated with a job, or the performance of the current 


job incumbent. 


Job Classification involves defining a number of classes 
or grades of jobs, and then fitting each job into the 
appropriate class on the basis of the job description. 
Its major advantage is generally regarded as the high 
degree of flexibility which it permits. However, it is 
difficult to formulate the grade descriptions adequately, 
and of necessity it involves the exercise of a consid- 
erable degree of judgment in its application. As with 
the ranking method described above, it tends to consider 
the "whole job'', and the various compensable factors 
used are accorded equal weight. In order, therefore, to 
take adequate account of the different amounts of a 
factor which may be present in different jobs, the grade 
descriptions must be written with sufficient precision 
to allow these variations to be distinguished. Although 
often suggested as being most appropriate for relatively 
small organizations with few jobs, or for separate 
application to different types of job, the classification 
method has been used widely and successfully in the U.S. 


Government Service for many years .© 


Factor-Comparison initially proceeds, like the other 
methods described, with job analysis and the preparation 
of job descriptions. From these a job specification is 
prepared, written in terms of the compensable factors 
chosen. (In its original form, this method utilized five 
basic factors, felt to be common to virtually all jobs: 
"mental requirements", "physical requirements). (Ski Ll 
requirements", "responsibility", and "working conditions"). 
The next step is to select a number of "key jobs", to be 
used as reference points in the subsequent evaluation. 
These jobs are ranked, in turn, under each of the five 


factors. Next, the present wage rate paid on each key 


a es esses se 


: Belcher, p. 
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‘able 


job is divided into separate money amounts for each 
factor. The resulting two scales are then compared; if 
they are badly "out of line'' for certain jobs, those 
jobs may be rejected for use as benchmarks. In other 


Pe cases, marginal adjustments may be made to bring the 


scales into closer alignment by transferring money amounts 
from one factor heading to another. Following this step, 


seS ' a job comparison scale is drawn up, using the "corrected" 
money scales. Each key job is entered on a chart along- 
Side the appropriate monetary value, and under the 
appropriate factor heading. In other words using five 

Ss factors, each key job will appear five times in the job 

Des comparison scale--once under each factor heading. The 
remaining jobs to be evaluated are then compared, factor 
by factor, with the benchmark jobs, and inserted into 


-r the appropriate position in the job comparison scale. 


Obviously, the factor-comparison method is very complex. 
It also relies crucially on the selection of "genuine" 
benchmark jobs, and on the substantial "correctness"! of 
their associated existing pay rates. Further problems 
arise if the content of these jobs gradually changes 
over a period of time. However, by its nature, the 
method involves use of a custom-built scheme in each 
Situation; this is advantageous in the sense that the 
method can be adapted easily to fit the actual circun- 
stances of the organization in question. Use of a 
limited number of factors reduces the possibility of 
"overlap", although it is possible that the same five, 
"universal" factors may not be appropriate in all 
Situations. Integration of job evaluation and job 


pricing is cited as an advantage by some proponents of 


wv 


the method, although use of actual money values runs the 
danger that ratings may be unconsciously biased if the 

present wage-rates of all jobs are known in advance. 
a) . Several of the disadvantages of the factor-comparison 
method have been reduced by a number of modifications made 
to the original design of the scheme, including the 
conversion of money values to percentage point distribu- 
tions at an early stage in the evaluation. Factor- 


comparison methods have also been used successfully in 
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combination with techniques deriving from other schemes , 


especially points-rating. 


The Points-Rating method involves breaking jobs down into 
several compensable factors, assigning numerical values 
(points) to each of these factors according to the degree 
to which these factors are present in each job, and sum- 
ming these points to obtain a total value for the job. 
Usually the factors are accorded unequal weights, in 
recognition of the fact that some factors are felt to be 
more important than others. Different types of jobs are 
usually evaluated using different compensable factors 
with separate weighting patterns. An example of this is 
the frequent use of separate schemes for manual and 
clerical jobs. Use of different factors and weighting 
patterns allows the evaluation scheme to be designed in 
such a way as to be most sensitive to the essential 
elements required in the performance of each group of 
jobs (e.g., "physical effort'' may be an important factor 
in schemes for certain manual workers, but not utilized 
at all in schemes for clerical workers). The high degree | 
of stability inherent in the method allows points-rating 
schemes to be used over relatively long periods of time 
without substantial revision; new jobs can be evaluated 

(or changed jobs re-evaluated) relatively easily, and 


inserted into the appropriate position in the job hierar- 


chy. The major disadvantage appears to be the high 


initial development costs of a points-rating scheme, 


although these may be largely avoided by using a ready- 
made scheme, several of which are available. Points- 
rating is by far the most popular method of job evalua- 
tion; in the U.S.A. it appears to be used more frequently 
than all other methods combined.’ 
QUANTITATIVE & The ranking and classification methods of job evaluation 


NON-QUANTITATIVE 
SCHEMES 


ie 


are sometimes referred to as Non-Quantitative (or Non- 


Analytical) schemes, because they produce simple job 
rankings only. On the other hand, factor-classification 


and points-rating methods are Quantitative schemes, 


(AOR ein hae 
This is likely true of Canada as well, but to our knowledge there has been no survey 
of the extent of use of the various methods of job evaluation in Canada. 
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es, 
because, in addition to rankings, they also provide a 

into numerical measure of the distance between ranks. In 

es general, quantitative schemes are often felt to be the 

gree more suitable for application to complex job structures. 

um -~ Also, because they involve making several separate 
judgments for each job and quantifying them, they are 
Said to be more precise and less subject to intrusion 

be of conscious or unconscious bias on the part of the 

Ere evaluator. Of the two quantitative schemes described 
above, points-rating is preferred by some on grounds that 

is it more explicitly separates the evaluation process 
itself from the eventual determination of pay levels. 

[ However, all schemes, quantitative or non-quantitative, 

n possess their own particular advantages and disadvantages, 
and it does not seem necessary to argue that any one is 
consistently superior to the others in all types of 

or Situation. Obviously selection of the most appropriate 

d method is an important element in the job evaluation 

ree process. This choice will be influenced by such consid- 

ng erations as the size of the organization in question, the 

a number and nature of the jobs to be evaluated, organi- 

d zational goals, the aspirations and desires of the 
employees involved, availability of resources for 

8 Ai performing the evaluation, the nature of the present 
wage structure, and so on. 
It is clear that installation of a job evaluation system 
can be of benefit to both employer and employee. It 
provides a series of reference points upon which to base 
rational and consistent decisions about wage and salary 

7, differentials; it focusses attention on those aspects of 
jobs which are regarded as most important for successful 

n job performance; and, among other benefits, it possesses 
the potential for increasing the scope of employer and 
employee negotiation of conditions of employment in the 

a workplace. 
It is also clear, however, that job evaluation will not 
automatically guarantee equality, and that the job 

By 
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evaluation process itself is vulnerable to many of the 
same influences which currently affect wage determination 
without job evaluation. 

SOME LIMITATIONS As mentioned earlier, job evaluation is an aid to deter- 


OF THE SYSTEM 


ee mining relative wages and developing a basic wage rate 


or salary structure. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that wages represent only one part of any total compen- 
sation package.® In addition, 1t 1s uniikely, i practice, 
that wages will reflect only the results of job evalua- 


ELOUe 


For example, employers will be concerned to maintain a 

balance between the internal wage structure (i.e., the 

relationships between the wages paid for different jobs 

within the organization) and the external wage structure 

(i.e., the relationship between the wage paid within the 

organization, and the wage offered by competitors in the | 
labour market, for similar types of work). This will be 

particularly important if the organization recruits 

certain occupational groups from outside, rather than 

training workers for these positions internally. It will 

not always be the case that the internal relative wage 
differentials suggested by a job evaluation exercise are 
in conformity with the wage differentials between 

Similar jobs in the external labour market. Reconcilia- 

tion of these conflicts may initially require certain | 
"adjustments" to be made to internal wage differentials; 


over a period of time, as labour market supply and 


demand conditions change, further adjustments may be 9 It h 
required. Obviously, if this process is repeated with to t 
some regularity, the principle of equal pay, based on the ‘ tam 


results of job evaluation, will be placed in jeopardy. 


Also mentioned earlier, was the element of subjective This 


judgment involved in the job evaluation process. This be 


8 Other elements may be included such as cost of living payments, seniority bonuses, Rela 
merit payments, incentive bonuses, shift and overtime premiums, and any number of 
so-called "fringe" benefits such as paid vacation, employer contributions to pension 
and insurance plans, and so on. 


he 
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is particularly evident in connection with selection of 
compensable factors and the "weighting" pattern associated 
with these factors, as well as in their application to 
the ranking of the jobs being evaluated.” Some of these 
problems may be reduced by including on the job evalua- 
tion committee, representatives of both management and 
the employees, in order that a broad consensus view may 
be obtained. In a collective bargaining situation, 
several of these more subjective points will be matters 
of negotiation between employer and union in drawing up 
the detailed job evaluation plan to be used. In addition, 
negotiation will take place on the translation of the job 
evaluation results into a money wage and salary structure. 
With the possible exception of the factor-comparison 
method as originally devised, none of the job evaluation 
schemes commonly used incorporate any set formula for 
translation of job "values" into a resultant money wage 
rate. Under a points-rating scheme, for example, whether 
one job which receives twice as many "'points'' as another 
is accorded a wage-rate which is twice as highieis 


strictly a matter of judgment or negotiation. 


The point of these remarks is to illustrate that although 
use of job evaluation may add a new dimension to the 
determination of relative wage differentials, this process 
May nevertheless still be influenced by many of the 
Same factors which currently play.a prominent role in 


wage determination in the absence of job evaluation. 


It has sometimes been alleged that many existing job evaluation schemes have worked 
to the disadvantage of women because of the systematic "undervaluation" of factors 
(such as dexterity, speed, etc.) which play a prominent role in many of the jobs 
traditionally performed by women. In part, this may be connected with the emphasis 
which job evaluation methodology places on the demands of a job rather than on the 
effects of these demands on the workers. 


This problem has attracted considerable attention in West Germany, for example, 
because of the widespread use of "light work" and "heavy work"' job classifications 
as a means of avoiding many of the implications of observing the equal pay principle. 
See 'West German Government Report on Job Evaluation Sytems" in European Industrial 
Relations Review, No. 23, November 1975. 


AND SOME POTENTIAL 
ABUSES 


JOB EVALUATION AND 
EQUAL PAY FOR WORK 
OF EQUAL VALUE 
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Job evaluation is not an exact science. It is a tool 
and, as such, its effectiveness can be a function or thie 
integrity of the user. Job evaluation could be used, if 
desired, to justify, or rationalize, a wide variety of 
different wage structures for a given group of jobs, 
depending on the relative weights accorded to different 


compensable factors, for example. 


Past research has revealed that, in many cases, use of 
various alternative job evaluation methods yields sub- 
stantially similar job rankings, if the exercise is 
conducted in good faith, and without prejudice. Yet 

the fact is that situations may arise in which there are 
strong pressures on employers, employees, or both, to 
manipulate job evaluation schemes in order to produce 
particular results. Many job evaluation practitioners stress 
that, if a job evaluation scheme is to be workable, the 
results must be acceptable to the vast majority of workers 
who are covered by it. For this reason, schemes are often 
rejected if they result in changes which are unacceptable 

to a large number of workers, or if the changes are too 
costly for the employer. Both problems, cost and accept- 
ability, suggest that job evaluation may encounter severe 
limitations if it seeks to affect too radical a change 

in an existing wage structure. Yet situations where present 
wage differentials appear to be strongly ''discriminatory" 
are precisely the situations where changes are needed 


to bring about greater equity in the wage structure. 


In’ spite of the limitations of job evaluation discussed 
above, it seems likely - though no proof exists - that its 
application to situations where it is presently not used 
could serve to reduce inequities in pay for work of equal 
value and, consequently, some existing male/female wage 
disparities. However, it is difficult to obtain even 
approximate quantitative estimates of the extent or scope 
of such reductions. To our knowledge, no studies of the 
effect of introduction of job evaluation systems on sex 


wage differentials have ever been carried out. 
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he 

if The above discussion of job evaluation would seem to 
imply that the effect of job evaluation on male/female 
wage differentials will depend upon the type of system 

a that is used and how it is applied. This suggests that 
if job evaluation is to be used in any way to bring about 
greater equity in pay between men and women there should 
be some generally accepted guidelines governing its use. 
Development of such guidelines should address thesitol. 
Owing issues: 


“e : The necessity, desirability, or practicability. of 
specifying guidelines which attempt to define what 
constitutes a "legitimate" (or willLecitimtes) suse 

recs of job evaluation techniques for purposes of 

: adhering to the equal pay for work of equal value 

ars principle. 


The degree to which guidelines should place 
constraints upon, or otherwise influence the 
translation of job evaluation results into a 


money wage rate; 


Specific guidelines for determination of job values 
may be ineffective, or even iyrelevant i sacoitrary, 


translation into a pay scale is done; 


Assuming workable solutions to the above problems, 
appropriate approaches to those other elements of 
compensation not amenable to job evaluation tech- 


ts niques might need to be considered as separate issues; 


The problem of "linking" separate job evaluation 
schemes for different types of work (eeunmeclericale 
as Opposed to manual, work). This may be of impor- 
tance because of the widespread segregation of males 
and females, at present, into different broad 


occupational groupings; 
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The latter problem 1s, in fact, one aspect of 4 much 
wider concern+-namely, the specification of an 
appropriate ''comparison unit" for establishment of 
equal pay for work of equal value. For example, 
should this be attempted within departmental groups 
only, broad types of workgroup only (such as "'cler- 
Vcala, manual, managerial’ etc.) 5) orvoversthe 
whole establishment, company, or even industry? 
Generally, the more narrowly the comparison unit is 
defined, the less effective is observance of the 
"equal value'' principle likely to be in reducing male/ 
female wage disparities, and the greater the scope for 
CONC aventione Omatic ispiritsorethis prineiplen) On 
the other hand, choice of broadly based comparison 
units is constrained by difficulties in developing 
suitable job evaluation schemes for general applica- 
tion, and by the scope of most collective bargaining 


units as currently defined. 


The degree to which exceptions to the "equal value" 
principle are necessary or acceptable - for example, for 


labour market reasons (discussed in Chapter 3). 
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CHAPTER THREE: SOME IMPLICATIONS OF EQUAL PAY FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


ee a encanta ou lal ee eT eee 2 


SECTION ONE: 
INCREASED GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION IN 

WAGE DETERMINATION 


WHERE JOB 
EVALUATION EXISTS 


As discussed in Chapter 2, section 2, achievement of 

equal pay for work of equal value presupposes the exist- 
ence of some formal process or system for comparing 
seemingly unlike jobs. The nature of the job evaluation 
process presupposes also the existence of some procedure (s) 
designed to resolve disputes arising from alleged mis- 
application of job evaluation methods. 


To the extent that such formal processes for comparison 
of jobs would be required by government, rather than 
merely encouraged or assisted, equal pay for work of equal 
value would carry with it a presumption of increased 
intervention by government in the collective bargaining 
and wage determination process. The degree and extent 

of such intervention would obviously depend on the way 

in which the equal value requirement were formulated, and 
on how stringently it were applied. If there are no 
controls over the content of a job evaluation system, and 
free choice is allowed in the selection of job evaluation 
methods, the system becomes vulnerable to abuse. 

In addition, if the equal value principle is confined 
solely to ensuring equality of pay for jobs of equal value, 
with no consideration given to the pay differences between 
jobs of slightly unequal value, the spirit of the equal 
value principle can be contravened. 


Such arguments, of course, also raise the more general 
question of whether increased government intervention in 
the wage determination process is either desirable, or 
acceptable. Reactions to the Federal Government's 
heightened role in this area since the anti-inflation 
controls took effect in October 1975, suggest that no 


broad consensus presently exists on this question. 


Although there appear to be no reliable quantitative 
estimates available on the existence of job evaluation 
schemes in Ontario, it seems clear that job evaluation 
methods are widely used, especially in larger organi- 


zations. Where these schemes are subject to joint 


WHERE NO JOB 
EVALUATION EXISTS 
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regulation by trade unions and employers as part of the EQUAL BP, 
collective bargaining process, it could be argued that Ps 
this fact, in itself, may constitute sufficient protec- 

tion against abuse of job evaluation methods. Certainly 

it places some constraints on the exercise of subjective 

judgment in the course of performing a job evaluation, 

as well as on the process of eventually translating the 

results into a money wage structure. However, it was 

argued earlier that in certain situations some conflicts 

of interest may develop, both between employer and employ- 

ees, and within the employee group itself, when attempts 

are made to apply the equal pay for work of equal value 

principle. Where job evaluation already exists, such 

conflicts may have been resolved by a process of com- 

promise, made possible, in part, because the evaluation 

itself was performed with a variety of aims in mind. 

In this way, some existing job evaluation wage structures 
might conceivably contravene the equal value principle, 
simply because the job evaluation results were subject to 
amendment in order to achieve other aims, in the process 
of developing a workable wage structure. If the reduction 
of female/male wage disparities becomes the dominant goal 
of a job evaluation exercise, the scope of compromise is 
lessened, unless specific exceptions to the equal value 


principle are allowed. 


The major problems, however, relate to the application 
of equal pay for work of equal value to situations where 
no system of job evaluation is currently used. These 
situations are probably in the majority (in terms of the 
number of establishments involved), and may include a 
number of intractable cases where job evaluations have 
been considered in the past but rejected because of the 
difficulties encountered. If the authorities charged 
with enforcement of the equal value principle were re- 
quired to perform their own evaluations in these cases, 


the administrative burdens could prove substantial. —— 


AS 


he EQUAL PAY Despite the fact that several countries now have equal 
| LEGISLATION ... ‘ : : ee 
t pay legislation which makes specific reference to equal 


c pay for work of equal value, examination of the legis- 

nly lation itself, and the way it has been interpreted, 

ive indicate a widespread lack of distinction between equal 

? pay for equal work (that is, the same, or substantially 

he Similar, work) and equal pay for work of equal value. 
Article 119 of the Treaty of Rome, by which the European 

cts Economic Community (EEC) was established, refers only to 

oloy- "equal remuneration for equal work''. This phrase has been 

ots interpreted quite narrowly by some member countries, but 

Pa more widely by others (to include, for example, cases 
where jobs have been equally valued under a job evaluation 
scheme). In the past few years, the European Commission 

mn has made increased efforts to bring the equal pay legis- 

| lation of member countries into closer alignment part- 

tres icularly in regard to providing access for all employees, 

'y whether or not covered by collective agreements, to means 

to of legal redress for alleged equal pay infractions. 

SS The 1970 Equal Pay Act in Great Britain forbids the 

tion setting of separate female/male pay scales in collective 

oal agreements, and provides for equal pay for "substantially 

is similar" work, or for work to which equal value has been 

c attributed under a job evaluation system. The Act 
contains no requirement to introduce job evaluation where 

1 none presently exists. The Irish Anti-Discrimination 

re (Pay) Act of June 1974 makes similar provisions, although 
it is not very specific on the definition of "equal value''. 

le However, experience in operating a similar arrangement 


under the 1972 National Agreement ‘suggests that arguments 

for equal pay based on the "equal value" provision will 

! be required to put forward evidence derived from the 

. results of a job evaluation exercise.+ In Italy the 1948 
Constitution guarantees women "equal pay for equal work''; 


Similarly, the West German Federal Constitution of 1949 


1 Equal Pay in Ireland: A Progress Report", European Industrial Relations Review, 
No. 11, November 1974. 
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AND EXP 
has been interpreted in the courts as providing the same OTHER C 


guarantee. The 1974 Equal Pay Regulation in Luxembourg 
specifically refers to "equal pay for the same work or for 
work of equal value'’. In 1975, the Dutch Government, 
following a long period of resistance to equal pay legis- 
lation, finally succumbed to pressure from the European 
Commission, and introduced an Equal Pay Act which provides 
for equal pay for work of equal value (with "equal value" ; 
to be determined according to a ''reasonable'' system of 

job evaluation). Belgium, in 1952 was the first of the 
present EEC members to ratify I.L.O. Convention 100, which 
refers to ‘equal remuneration for work of equal value" 
yet, up to 1967, workers not covered by collective agree- 
ments had no means of legal redress in lodging equal pay 
complaints. In fact, present equal pay legislation in 
Belgium (1971 Employment Act) is still vaguely worded, 


referring to ''the principle of equal remumeration for 


males and females". Finally in France, an Act of 
December 1972, provides for ''equal remuneration for work 
of equal value", but makes no specific clarification of 
this point other than to disallow collective agreements 
from setting separate pay scales by sex, and disallowing 


use of separate job evaluation schemes for men and women. 


It is difficult to judge the likely effectiveness of 
many of these pieces of legislation, partly because some 
are of very recent application, and also because few 
include any specific definitions of what is meant by 
"equal work"' or "equal value". Undoubtedly the legis- 
lative wording leaves a great deal of interpretation to 
the courts. However, there is a strong presumption 

that where "equal value'' is concerned, a great deal of 
reliance is placed on the voluntary adoption of job 
evaluation, which may leave many areas of employment 
virtually untouched by the legislation. In addition, 
there is little indication as to whether the detailed . 


provisions of job evaluation are taken at face value, 


tO 


or may be questioned. here, $ 


me 
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There are signs that several jurisdictions, especially 
those within the EEC, have been attempting to move, 
albeit warily, more in the direction of the equal value 
concept than was previously the case. A major reason 
for this is the increasing recognition that a narrowly 
based equal pay concept is severely circumscribed in its 
application where, as is usually the case, there is con- 
Siderable segregation in job roles between males and 


females. 


Most countries appear to have made progress largely in 
the area of removing sex discriminatory pay provisions 
from collective agreements, and generally instilling the 
principle that pay rates be established using a single 
set of criteria for both sexes. However, there seems to 
be quite widespread recognition that real progress toward 
equal pay for work of equal value has been slow and some- 
what disappointing.2 Substantial female/male wage 
differentials continue to exist for a wide variety of 
reasons, but the failure to define adequately terms in 
the legislation itself, and to recognize fully the 
numerous possibilities for evasion, are almost certainly 
partially responsible. 


Experience in other jurisdictions also Suggests that 
female/male earnings differentials may often be "restored', 
even where pay rates have been equalized, by payment of 

a wide variety of bonuses (such as those based on prod- 
uctivity, or on continuous length of service in an 
organization) and premia for overtime and shiftwork. 
Although rarely discriminatory in the sense that separate 
amounts are authorized for males and females, many of 
these additions to pay rates do nevertheless contribute 

to female/male earnings differences because, for a variety 
of social and cultural reasons, men are often in a better 
position to take advantage of these extra earnings oppor- 


tunities. 


a te a ye ee eae 


: For brief summaries on progress towards equal pay in the various jurisdictions mentioned 


here, see European Industrial Relations Review, Nos. 22 (Belgium), 15 (Luxembourg) , 
11 (Ireland), 10 (West Germany), 17 (Denmark) , 20 (France), 24 (U.K.), 19 (Italy) and 


16 (Netherlands). 
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EQUAL - 
reducing sex-based wage differences by legislative THE tf 


Further explanations for the very limited progress in 


means include the inadequacy of resources provided for 
inspection and enforcement purposes. In fact, the 
resources required may be considerable, especially if 
legislation is based on the equal value rather than the 


equal work provision. 


The very limited progress made by other countries toward 
achieving the goal of equal pay for work of equal value, 
attests to the actual and potential problems which are 

involved in and attend its enforcement, and to the 


long time periods required to change public attitudes. 


Many of these countries have a history of much greater 

intervention in the bargaining and wage determination 

processes, than has been the case in Canada. Despite 

this, many of the obstacles relating to intervention for DETERM 
purposes of attaining equal pay for work of equal value ae 


remain to be overcome. 
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In the course of dealing with wage restraints and income 
policies, several European countries have had experiences 
with government intervention in the wage determination 
process. Some of these countries have carried out 
extensive analyses of the effects of intervention, and 
of the extent to which it is possible to alter wage 
Structures without seriously affecting the distribution 
of labour. 


While equal pay for work of equal value involves a dif- 
ferent kind of intervention in the wage sphere than do 
wage controls and incomes policy, in the absence of any 
substantial experience with government policies to achieve 
equal pay for work of equal value,» it is useful to look 
at some of the European experience with other types of 


government intervention. 


Equal pay for work of equal value implies an attempt to 
determine relative wages for dissimilar jobs on the basis of 
inherent characteristics of the jobs and not on the basis 


of supply and demand conditions. 


If the equal value concept is applied at the establish- 

ment level, it may result in asSigning the same value to 
two jobs which are generally paid at different rates in 

the local labour market. Suppose, for example, that the 
predominant wage for painters in a given locality is 


$8.00 per hour and that for bakers is $6.00 per hour, and 
that a job evaluation process determines the jobs to 


be of equal value. In that case the employer would 
have to pay painters and bakers equalivge lt spotieare 
paid $6.00, it may be very difficult for the firm 

to recruit or retain painters. If both are paid 
$8.00, competing employers may find it difficult to 


retain bakers. If an evaluation process in other estab- 


ee ee ee eee ee 


3 : : : : : . 
As discussed in the previous section, careful reading of the legislation in most other 
jurisdictions suggests a concept closer to "equal work" as it occurs in existing 
| Ontario legislation than to the "equal value" concept as used in this paper. 
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lishments rates painters and bakers differently than in 
the first establishment (perhaps rating bakers higher 
than painters), the two establishments may not be able 
to compete for bakers or painters by altering wage rates 
offered. 


In the extreme case where many firms which employ the 
same occupational groups have different evaluation 
systems, the competitive wage rate mechanism by which 
labour is allocated among employers would cease to | 
operate, and would have to be replaced by other mecha - 

nisms, e.g., non-pecuniary incentives or government 
direction--or else there would have to be some tampering 

with the job evaluation systems. While this extreme case 

may sound far-fetched, it appears that at times Canadian 

firms with job evaluation systems have had to alter the 

systems or pay higher rates than those indicated by the 

system in order to recruit and retain certain occupa- 

tional groups (e.g., skilled tradesmen in the steel 


industry). 


It might seem that this problem could be overcome by 

having the same job evaluation principles, or system, 

apply to all establishments. However, this would not 

solve the problem, because the weights for particular 

job characteristics would remain fixed as supply and 

demand conditions changed. Employers could, therefore, 

not alter the relative wages offered for particular jobs 

when the relative scarcities of workers in these occupa- 

tions changed. It was this type of problem which led to 

the breakdown of the guided wage policy in the Netherlands ; 


angy nelats 1960's." 
THE NETHERLANDS The Netherlands experience in this matter is instructive 
EXPERIENCE : i 
because no other country has made such widespread use of 
job evaluation,” and in no other country has confidence ee 
tte Savenapee eo Sak se Tc ee ee ee 6 Erik 
AT. Ane ; ; j Rese 
Wage Policies, Inflation and Industrial Relations", 0.£.C.D. Observer, Nosevo,e.uly> ) 
AUOUS Teal cdiae as ube Ellel 
: Revit 
Martin P. Oettinger, "Nation-wide Job Evaluation in the Netherlands", Industrial 8 Oett 
Relations, Vol. 4, No. 1, October 1964, p. 52. “7 
9 Oett 


bl 


in the effectiveness of governmental intervention in 


wage determination been stronger or lasted longer. 


Netherlands wage policy during the period 1945-1959 
allotted the same Government-set percentage increases 

to all workers in all industries except where higher 
increases could be justified by (a) demonstrated evidence 
of increased productivity, or (b) elimination of wage 
inequities demonstrated by evidence based on an approved 


formal system of job evaluation.’ 


The effect of this policy was to generate widespread 
interest in and adoption of job evaluation systems. 
Because the multitude of job evaluation systems made 
comparison difficult, if not impossible, equity concerns 
led trade unions to call for a single method of job 
evaluation. By 1948, a 'normalized" point-rating method 
of job evaluation was developed and was soon in "almost 


, 8 
universal" use. 


According to Oettinger the weights used in the ''normal- 
ized" system were based not only on intrinsic properties 
of jobs, but also on supply and demand conditions which 


prevailed in 1948. These weights were not revised, and: 


To the extent that the weights fail to reflect 
current scarcities of skills, the wage struc- 
ture fails to induce entry into a given trade 
in the desired quantities. The rigid use of 
an outmoded system makes it impossible for 
individual industries to counteract labour 
market scarcities by raising wages. Converse- 
ly, where the pay is too high, the system 
produces an over-abundance of people with the 
TEQUIS MLO mshi lo. 


Oettinger is critical of the Netherlands system for not 


permitting frequent changes of the weights in response 


to changes in supply and demand. However, changing the 


: Erik Schiff, Incomes Policies Abroad, American Enterprise Institute for Policy 


RESEarct me oy il eee 


7 Ellen M. Bussey, ''Recent Wage Control Policy in the Netherlands'', Monthly Labour 
Review, Vol. 87, May, 1964, pp. 517-518. 


8 Oettinger, ''Nation-wide Job Evaluation", p. 48. 


9 Oettanger,, ps .o18 
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weights in the normalized job evaluation system could not 
have restored labour market balance in all occupations, 
since it is likely that for some occupations, particular 
weights would have had to be increased, and for others 
the same weights would have had to be Reere ccd had More- 
over, the idea of altering weights for various job 
characteristics seems to be inconsistent with an under- 
lying principle of job evaluation, 1.e., with the notion 
of determining relative values of jobs on the basis of 
intrinsic characteristics of the jobs. Such tampering 
with weights is part of the phenomenon of "'wages 
politics", attempting to alter a "scientific process'’ to 
generate politically desired results. In the Netherlands 
this was done for at least three industries. In response 
to the housing shortage and strike threats, the Board of 
Mediators allowed "the twisting and stretching of points" 
to grant increases to the building trades. The coal- 
miners also were allowed to bend the ordinary procedures 
under threat by the Catholic People's Party Cabinet 
Ministers to resign. Adjustments were made also on WAG! 
behalf of the merchant marine and K.L.M. to prevent ana 
severe losses in personnel to foreign companies. 

THE 


Commenting on importance of such concessions, Oettinger ALL 


has remarked that: OFG 


The willingness of Berger /the Chairman of the 
Board of Mediators/ and his Board to bend with 
the pressures--occasionally it required 
ministerial intervention, as in the construc- 
tion industry case in 1957--is without doubt 
responsible for the excellent record of 
industrial peace in the Netherlands in the 


a Under certain conditions, it might be possible to determine the exact weights for 
which the wage structure resulting from a formal job evaluation system would be 
identical to the existing wage structure. However, since the number of occupations 
is likely to be substantially greater than the number of characteristics which are 
given weights in a job evaluation system, the appropriate set of equations would be 
over-determined in most cases. 


11 oettinger, pp. 54-56. 
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postwar years. It is, however, questionable 

whether a policy that relies on the ingenu- 

ity of one or a few persons to manipulate 

wage awards so as to keep the unions happy 

and at the same time assure continued 

national economic prosperity can really be 

called a "policy", quite apart from 

considerations yegarding the Grcicacy of 

such a policy.1 
Since 1963, the Netherlands has moved some distance away 
from controlled wage determination. The 1970 Wage Act 
upheld the principle that all wage contracts should first 
be fully negotiated between employers and employees, 
while authorizing the government to intervene in contracts 


it considers contrary to the national interest. 


The Netherlands experience shows that in at least some 
cases, job evaluation principles had to be tempered in 
order to alleviate labour market imbalances. Experience 
of other countries with respect to wages policies also 
reveals numerous incidents where such policies have had 


to allow exceptions for labour market flexibility.!° 


In exploring the labour market implications of 
encouraging or requiring that relative wages be 
determined by job evaluation principles rather than 
by the market -- with all its imperfections -- it 
is necessary to consider the following questions: 
(1) To what extent are changes in relative wages 
necessary in order to achieve an efficient 
allocation of labour among firms, industries, 


occupations, and localities? 


(2) How much would application of the equal pay for 
work of equal value concept actually limit wage 
flexibility beyond what is needed for efficient 
allocation of labour, i.e., how many "exceptions" 
to equal pay for work of equal value would have 
to be allowed? 


Is y, R. Crossley, "Collective Bargaining, Wage-Structure, and The Labour Market in the 


United Kingdom", 


in Wage Structure in Theory and Practice, edited by E. M. Hugh-Jones, 


North-Holland Publishing Company, 1966, pp. 184-192% 
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(3) Could an acceptable mechanism be found for allowing 
necessary exceptions without undermining confidence 


in the equal pay for work of equal value principle? 


There are many who argue with regard to the first ques- 
tion, that existing wage structures are influenced more 
by bargaining power, monopoly control, custom and 
accident than by competitive market forces. There has 
been a substantial amount of empirical research on this 
question, but the answers are inconclusive. An OECD 
study of Wages and Labour Mobility in ten countries 
(1965), states that the data are consistent with either 
hypothesis--that movements of labour are '"preponderantly 
wage-insensitive"’ or that the wage-mechanism is so 
sensitive and powerful that only slight and temporary 
variations are required to effect substantial re- 


allocation of Tbouee MARKE 


In Sweden, the "wage solidarity" policy of the Confed- 
eration of Swedish Trade Unions has been, in part, 
justified by the argument that wage differentials do not 
serve "the function allotted in the pricing system to 
relative price and wage differences as a means of pro- 
moting mobility''. Yet, as Johnston notes, there is 
little empirical evidence to support this Spramlaen 
After a survey of twenty-five years of studies of wage 
structures and the labour market in the, Uzkay J.R- 

| Crossley concluded that 


although the need for flexibility may have 
been overstated, it nonetheless exists and 
the problem of exceptions from a national 


wages policy is a real one. 17 i 

tt 

To the extent that such flexibility is needed with any . 

system which seeks to establish or maintain relative i 

ic 2 sc he cr a, C 
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14 Wages and Labour Mobility, OECD, (Parismel063,7p. a0) 
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wages on the basis of principles other than the market, 
however imperfect that is, there would be a need to allow 
for exceptions from the equal pay for work of equal value 
principle for bona fide labour recruitment or retention 
problems. It is impossible to say how many exceptions 
would be necessary. It is even more difficult to say how 
Many exceptions could be allowed without undermining 
public confidence in the just application of the equal 
pay for work of equal value principle. It appears that 
the difficulties of deciding how and when to allow 
exceptions from a national wage restraint program in 
response to labour recruitment and retention problems has 
been one of the most intractable problems in the operation 


of wage restraint and incomes policies. 


SUMMARY LABOUR Even where government policies which inhibit wage flexi- 
MARKET IMPLICATIONS 


bility have included special provisions for exceptions to 
deal with labour recruitment and retention problems, there 
has been a recognized need for increased direct govern- 
ment involvement in the allocation of labour. Swedish 
manpower policy is the best illustration of this point. 
While it is widely known that Sweden has one of the more 
active manpower policies among OECD countries, little 
attention has been given to the fact that the trade unions' 
policy of wage solidarity--attempting to reduce and limit 
wage differentials--creates a need for a variety of types 
of government intervention in the labour market. Swedish 


trade union economists have long recognized that measures 


In the U.K. incomes policy in the 1960's, exceptions from the norm were permitted 
"where it is essential in the national interest to secure a change in the distribu- 
tion of manpower (or to prevent a change which would otherwise take place) and a pay 
increase would be both necessary and effective for this purpose". Aubrey Jones, 
Chairman of the National Board for Prices and Incomes in the U.K. during 1965-70, 
remarked that the adjectives "necessary" and "effective'' proved almost impossible to 
interpret, and accordingly exceptions were rarely allowed. (The New Inflation, Andre 
Deutch Limited, London, 1973, pp. 75-78.) The Anti-Inflation Program in Canada allows 
exemptions for situations where ''for a period of three months or more, the job has 
been vacant, or a vacancy rate of at least twenty per cent has been experienced", and 
"there is a reasonable expectation that qualified employees can be recruited and 
retained at the higher salaries or wages" (Anti-Inflation Act Regulations, Part 4, 
Division 4, Schedule C, p. 60). However, there has not yet been any documented 
experience with this provision. 
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to promote labour mobility are essential when the market, 


via wage differentials, is not allowed to serve as the Ce 

incentive to mobility. However, as Johnston notes there 

has been some concern in Sweden as to whether the policy 

of constraining wage differentials put too great a burden 

on manpower policy. Unfortunately--and this applies | 

to Canada, as well as Sweden--not enough is known about | 

the role of wage differentials in the labour allocation 

process to be able to assess the degree to which | 

particular policies that constrain wage flexibility | 

would need to be accompanied by increased government | 

involvement in the labour market. It would be even | 

more difficult to speculate about whether the degree of 

government intervention in the labour market necessi- | 

tated by policies that inhibit wage flexibility would | 

be acceptable to the public. | 
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SECTION THREE: As noted previously in this paper, it is impossible to 
sett estimate, at this time, the extent to which women are 
being paid less than men for work of equal value, or 

even to identify those situations where men and women 


are performing work of equal value. 


Obviously, requiring equal pay for work of equal value 
would increase labour costs to the extent that wages 
and related benefits for women would have to be in- 
creased in situations where they are being paid less 
than men for work of equal value. However, such 
increases represent only a part of the potentially 
Significant costs involved. 


While we cannot make quantitative estimates of the costs 
of implementing the principle of equal pay for work of 
equal value, we can speculate about the nature and 
impact of such costs. In this section, we will look 

at relevant aspects of the United Kingdom experience, 
direct and indirect costs and their 6fiLectss and the 
relationship of these matters to the Federal govern- 
ment's Anti-Inflation Program. 


THEO Ks The Equal Pay Act, passed in 1970 in the U.K., came into 
SLERETANCE effect in December 1975. The Department of Employment 
and Productivity attempted to estimate in advance the 
potential cost of introducing such legisiationie. Ut 
should be noted that since the U.K. legislation provides 
mainly for equal pay for "substantially the same" work, 
the Department's estimates pertain to changes in 
remuneration for persons performing substantially the 
same work, 
ESTIMATES OF Employers in selected industries were asked to make 
OEE OTE estimates of the cost effects of introducing equal pay 
for women doing "the same work as men", The employers 
had to make various assumptions about what constituted the 
"'same'' work, Estimates were obtained from 226 firms of 
304 surveyed in 13 industries. The employers were 


a des oe 
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"Cost of Equal Pay". Employment and Productivity Gazette. January 1970, pp. 4-6. 
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instructed to assume that the number of women employed 
and their hours worked remained constant. They were 
further asked to assume that women would receive the 
same hourly rates, overtime, shift, premium pay and 
bonuses aS men. Benefits such as sick pay, pensions, 
and so on, were excluded from these estimates. The 
median increases constituted 35% of the earnings of 
women in manual jobs in food and clothing rag lale hope eh Sir 
29% in engineering and electronics, 28% in recat) 
distribution, 25% in laundries, and 14% in hotels and 
catering. The percentages of total pay were 18% in 
clothing, 13% in retail distribution, i Seton. aundries:. 
8% for food, 2% for engineering and electronics, and 
1% for hotels. On the basis of these figures, the 
Department estimated that direct costs would be about 


34% of the total national wage and salary bill. 


Respondents to the U.K. study cited the following kinds 
of indirect costs which could result from introducing 


equal pay: 


Costs caused by the need to "maintain relativities':, 
i.e., to increase the pay of women who did not 
qualify for equal pay type increases. Thismindireet 
cost could be substantial in industries where only 

a small proportion of females would have their wages 


increased as a direct consequence of equal pay. 


Costs caused as a result of competitive labour 
market processes. Firms whose employees were not 
affected by equal pay, would be forced to compete 
with those firms in their locality whose female 
employees were affected. This type OfecCOst a5 
difficult to estimate even in the framework of equal 
pay for the same work; it would be virtually impos- 
sible in the framework of equal pay for work of 


equal value. 


Costs caused by the need to equalize male wage rates 
in cases where males are being paid less than females 


in equal value jobs. 
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The complexity of these cost impacts is illustrated by 
the following example. Suppose there are two jobs X and 
Y in Firm A, with men only on job Y and men and women on 
job X. Suppose also that the pay is iMaaede(sciah cuepe: stoley oh 
Now if a female complains that jobs X and Y are of equal 
value, and the complaint is upheld, then the employer 
will have to pay the men in job X as well as the women 
rates equal to that paid for job Y. Another employer B 
who has only men in job X may find that in order to 
compete he now has to pay all those men the higher job Y 
rate even if he doesn't employ anyone in job Y. If in 
addition Firm A has to raise its rates for females in 
another job Z in order to maintain the relationship with 
the rates for females in job X, then the rates for males 
in job Z may have to be increased in both Firm A and 
PUImMab 


It is impossible to trace all such ramifications through- 


out the entire pay structure. 


Obviously, such indirect costs are potentially great. 
Their effects are complex and even likely to outweigh 


those attributable to direct costs. 


In view of such costs, it seems reasonable to assume 
that employers may try to deal with the issue of equal 


pay in ways which will reduce costs and minimize effects. 


If in the above example, females comprise a small pro- 
portion of employment in job X, the employer might try 

to eliminate females from that job not so much to avoid 
increasing their wages, but to avoid increasing the wages 
of the men in the job. Rather than the overt action of 
dismissing females from job X or not replacing those who 
leave, the employer might restructure the jobs in his 
establishment to achieve the same result. In this way, 
the cost impact of equal pay is lessened, but at the 
price of negative implications for female employment. It 
is for this kind of reason that it sometimes is stated 
that equal pay legislation needs to be accompanied by 


strengthened equal opportunity measures. 
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In extreme cases, it is possible that the potential cost 
impacts of equal pay for work of equal value could exert 
some influence on investment decisions by companies. 

For example, a company likely to employ a relatively 
high proportion of female labour has some incentive , 
other things being equal, to locate in an area where 
female labour supply is plentiful and, therefore, pre- 
vailing female wage rates are not high. ThesecansOccur: 
in fact, even though the area concerned might be a high- 
wage area for males, simply because the present indus - aM 
trial structure is heavily biased towards work tradi- OF 
tionally done by males. However, to the extent that 

a company moving into such an area would probably employ 

at least some males (and pay the prevailing wage rate for 

males in the locality), a requirement of equal pay for 

work of equal value could conceivably force the company 

to pay similar high rates for the females WHICH ete ines, 

even though their jobs are not at all similar to those 

of the males. Such a requirement may in this way influ- 


ence the plant location decision. 


A perhaps more striking example of this wage-transmission 
effect is provided by considering the likely effects of 
allowing "equal value'' comparisons to be made between ; 
different establishments of the same company. Where the 
jobs concerned were of equal value, one consequence might 
be to require payment, at all locations, of the existing 
‘ rate at the highest wage establishment. Although this 

might be justifiable in some cases, in others it could 
prove extremely disruptive and inflationary. Partly for 
this reason, equal pay legislation in most countries 
generally confines comparisons to the single establish- 
ment, or a commonly-owned group of establishments within 
the same locality. However, the recent Equal Pay Act in 
the Netherlands appears to be an exception to this rule, 


permitting comparisons between all enterprises within 


ee ae 


the same branch of industry. 7” It is probable that the 


20 3 
"Equal Pay in the Netherlands", European Industrial Relations Review, No. LOw | 


April 1975. 


” 
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cost enactment of this provision is closely related to the 


cert widespread use of the national job evaluation plan. 


Where formal job evaluation systems exist, employers may 
also attempt to cushion the cost of equal pay by influ- 
encing the way certain jobs are rated in the system, as 
discussed in Chapter 2. To the extend that such 

{ tactics limit the cost impacts of equal value, they will 


ur, also limit the extent to which pay disparities are altered. 
er i THE LOCATION The cost impact of introducing equal pay for work of 
f pee ae equal value would not, of course, fall evenly on all 
industries, or on all employers within a given industry. 
In fact, there is likely to be substantial variation in 
. the magnitude of this impact, depending on such factors 
a as the numbers of females employed, the degree of 
i Similarity (in terms of value") between jobs currently 
ind performed by males and females, and the size of current 
-? pay differences between these jobs. In some cases the 
i direct cost impact would be virtually nil, although, as 
oo we have seen, for some employers, indirect costs may 
Still apply. To some extent, a rise in wage costs might 
;ion Stimulate measures to increase efficiency, or it could 
f result in increase in selling prices, or reductions in 
profits. Where the cost impact differs substantially 
the between firms competing in the same product market, it is 
ght possible that those employers incurring the highest cost 
ng increases might suffer some deterioration in their 


competitive position in relation to other employers in 

the industry. In terms of judging the implications of 
or the "equal value'' concept for the structure of industry, 

it would, therefore, be important to know the potential 


range of cost increase likely to be incurred by competing 


in employers, rather than just the average increase. Unfor- 
in tunately, statistical information on either point is 
a, unobtainable from published data sources» because 


measurement presumes some prior knowledge of the relative 
, value of jobs. 
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EQUAL PAY AND Before concluding the discussion of the cost impacts, 

Soe ee something should be said of the relationship to 
the Anti-Inflation Program. In the U.K., the Equal Pay 
Act, though scheduled to take complete effect on 
December 29, 1975, contained provision for the Secretary 
of State for Employment to order partial implementation 
by December 31, 1973 if he was not satisfied with the 
extent of progress made by that date. In spite of some 
concern over the rate of progress, the government did 


not use these powers. One of the reasons for this 


undoubtedly was the incomes policy introduced in 
November 1972.°+ 


increases under the incomes policy to be exceeded to 


The government permitted the maximum 


allow women to receive one-third of any differential 
which existed between their pay and that of comparable 
male jobs on December 31, 1973. This was an incentive 
to equal pay, but a limited one, within the context of 
an incomes policy and a battle with inflation. Although 
the allowed reduction of pay differentials was on top of 
the general increases permitted, fears were expressed by 
men that the combined effect of wage restraint and 
implementation of equal pay would be to worsen the 
relative position of males who work in industries or 


groups which have a large proportion of females. 


Similar fears could be encountered in Ontario, although 
the Federal government's Anti-Inflation Program permits 
the wage guidelines to be exceeded in the case of "'pay- 


ments by an employer to eliminate differences in benefits 


There have been no instances so far to illustrate how 
the Board will interpret this provision, or how far the 
Board will permit the guidelines to be exceeded in order 


| 
22, | 
based on the sex, marital status or age of employees". 
to reduce disparities based on sex. It seems likely from 

} 


at G.L. Buckingham, what to do About Equal Pay for Women, Gower Press, 1973, p. 96 


oe Anti-Inflation Act Regulations, Part 4, Division 4, Section B, item (M), p. 59 
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the discussion above that allowing above - guidelines - 
increases to reduce sex disparities could generate 
substantial pressure on other wage rates. There is no 
indication yet as to whether the Board will take such 
repercussions into consideration in deciding how far to 


go in permitting special treatment for equal pay 
increases. 
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| SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
fae UR tn Rican eg ee ee 


RESTATEMENT OF Equal pay for work of equal value is a concept which 
PURPOSE OF THIS ; 3 
REPORT recently has generated much discussion and controversy. 


However, the current public debate has been hampered 

by the lack of any thorough analysis of the concept of 

equal value or the implications of applying it to the 

labour market. In fact, in many cases it would appear 

that proponents and Opponents of equal pay for work of 

equal value have different concepts in mind. The 

purpose of this report has been to provide a more 

thorough analysis of the concept of equal pay for work 

of equal value in order to improve the quality of the 

public debate. This report has not attempted to formulate 

specific public policy alternatives because in our view 

there is at present insufficient knowledge and empirical 

evidence on many important matters related to equal 

value to warrant doing so. The report has attempted to 

identify the principal deficiencies in the knowledge 

base which inhibit policy development. 
FEMALE /MALE In the first chapter we examined the evidence on female/ 
mo) ULREBEENTEALS male earnings differentials and pointed out how little 
research has been done on the causes of these differ- 
entials, It was noted that statistics on pay differen- 
tials by occupation do not answer the Specific question 
about the extent to which females are paid less 
than males for performing work of equal value. That 
question cannot be answered without having generally 
accepted criteria and procedures for measuring the value 
of different jobs. We noted that at present such 
criteria and procedures do not exist. However, insofar 
as interest in equal pay for work of equal value springs 
from a general concern about inequality of pay between 
the sexes, examination of earnings and pay differentials 
is highly relevant to a Study of the concept of equal 


value. 


One of the major assumptions underlying the recent 
interest in equal pay for work of equal value is that a 
substantial portion of the aggregate pay differential 


| 
} 
1 | 
| 
’ 
| 
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between men and women is due to differences in the 
occupational distributions of men and women, as opposed 
to pay differentials within occupations. In Chapter 1 
it was shown that no more than one-sixth of the over- 
all female/male differential in annual earnings 


(adjusted for hours worked) can be explained by differ- wee 4 


ences between females and males in their distributions JOB 
among broad occupational groups and classes. However, 
the principal effects of differences in occupational 
distribution are likely to occur at the level of narrowly 
defined occupations (or at even finer levels OL diss 
aggregation in terms of differences in the specific tasks 
performed by males and females). Unfortunately, there 

is a lack of comprehensive data on employment and pay 
rates by sex for narrowly defined occupations, and even 
more so for data on pay rates by sex classified according 
to detailed characteristics of job tasks. Our impression 
on the basis of limited observation is that differences 
in distribution of males and females among narrowly 


defined occupations probably explains a substantial 


proportion of over-all female/male pay differentials, 
but further research is needed on this question. If it 
were found that sex differences in distribution among 
narrowly defined occupations throughout the economy did 
in fact account for a large proportion of the over-all 


pay rate differential, then equal pay for work of equal 


value might contribute significantly to reducing that IMPORT 

: IMPLIG 
over-all differential--to the extent that jobs with EQUAL 
different rates of pay could be shown to be of equal 


value. 


The problem of identifying equal value jobs was the 
subject of Chapter 2. It was first pointed out that 


the substantial body of literature in Economics which | 
} INCREB 
constitutes the Theory of Value is not of much help in GOVERN! 


identifying equal value jobs. Economists have recognized a 
IN WA 
increasingly that market determined values may not be MINATIO 


ethically fair, socially desirable, or practically 
efficient. Yet, economists are generally unable to 
provide satisfactory alternative criteria for comparing 
the value of different jobs. 
THE POSSIBILITIES The greatest potential for identifying equal value jobs 
AND LIMITATIONS OF 


JOB EVALUATION 
chapter was devoted to summarizing the principal methods 


appears to lie in job evaluation. The bulk of the second 


of job evaluation, and outlining the major limitations 
ly of relying on job evaluation for achieving equal pay for 
work of equal value. Among the limitations, it was 
pointed out that job evaluation is not an exact science 
and that its application can be influenced by many of 
the same factors which currently play a prominent role 
in wage determination in the absence of job evaluation. 
Job evaluation results are often rejected or altered if 
- they result in changes which are unacceptable to a large 
number of workers or if the changes are too costly to the 
employer. There are difficulties in linking separate 
job evaluation schemes for different types of work. This 
is particularly important because of the common tendency 
to use different job evaluation plans for office than non- 
office groups. While job evaluation leads to the develop- 
ment of a basic wage and salary structure, it does not 
indicate what level of pay should be associated with a 
specific job or group of jobs. 
IMPORTANT The third chapter examined three important implications 


IMPLICATIONS OF 


EQUAL VALUE of equal pay for work of equal value - increased govern- 


ment intervention in the wage determination and collec- 
tive bargaining processes; restraint on using the market 
for allocating labour among industries, employers, and 
regions; and impacts on pecuniary labour costs and 
inflation. 
INCREASED It was pointed out that to ensure that equal pay for work 
| GOVERNMENT 
ad INTERVENTION 


| IN WAGE DETER- various potential abuses occurring would probably require 
MINATION 


of equal value was implemented in a fair way without 


some increase in the degree of government intervention 


in collective bargaining and wage determination. The 


Se 


NEED TO COMPARE 
COSTS AND BENEFITS 
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exact degree of government intervention would depend upon 
how extensive the equal value requirement was formulated 
and how stringently it was applied. The need for govern- 
ment intervention would probably be greater in situations | 
where no job evaluation presently exists than where there 


are systems currently in use. However, even where job | LABOUR 

EFFECT 
RESTRI 
FLEXIB 


evaluation systems exist, there may be a need for protec- 


tion against abuses as well as intervention to reconcile 


inconsistencies between different systems. 


That it may require increased government intervention 
is certainly not a sufficient reason for rejecting equal | 
pay for work of equal value. In Ontario there is a long | 
history of government intervention in the workplace -- 

to safeguard the worker's physical well-being, to prevent 


economic exploitation, to achieve greater equity, and to 
improve the quality of work life. The deciding factor 
has always been whether the benefits to the worker or 
group of workers outweigh the costs (including undesir- 
able side effects) of the intervention. In order to make 
that decision it is necessary to assess both the benefits 
ands cheycoSts.. snAsenotecscaiiier. at present theress 
not much empirical evidence available for measuring even 
approximately either the costs or the benefits of equal 
pay for work of equal value. However, this Report has 
attempted to at least identify the major benefits and 


costs of equal pay for work of equal value. 


Chapter 1 described the nature of present female/male pay 
differentials which might be reduced to some (unknown) 
extent by equal pay for work of equal value. The bulk 

of Chapter 3 was used to identify potential costs. In 
digesting the sometimes complicated material in these 

two chapters, it is important to keep in mind a serious 
limitation of each of these chapters. Chapter 1, though 
giving statistics on female/male pay differentials, does 
not convey any of the strong feeling of discrimination 
and unfair treatment that is prevalent among so many 


women in the labour force, particularly in lower 


paid occupations. These feelings are difficult to 


vay 


LABOUR MARKET 
BEBE GC TomOr 
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FLEXIBILITY 
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come to grips with in a research study of this type, but 
they must be appreciated in considering equal pay for work 
of equal value. Chapter 3, though identifying and 
describing potential costs, could not establish either the 


certainty or the magnitude of such costs. 


One of the serious potential costs of equal pay for work 
of equal value is the cost of restricting the flexibility 
of the wage mechanism as a device for allocating labour. 
Equal pay for work of equal value involves the application 
of criteria other than labour supply and demand for 
determining wages. In theory it may be argued that 
extensive use of non-market criteria for determining 
wages would impair the efficiency of the labour market 
and even make it necessary for increased direct govern- 
ment intervention in the labour allocation process, at 
least in the form of approving exceptions from the equal 
value principle where necessary to deal with labour 
recruitment and retention problems. Yet, as Chapter 3 
noted, there are many economists who believe that the case 
for wage flexibility generally has been overstated and 
that movements of labour are 'preponderantly wage- 
insensitive'. Moreover, given the various imperfections 
which exist already in the labour market, it is not at 

all certain that the added weight of the equal value 
principle in wage determination would cause a substantial 
reduction in the efficiency of the labour market. Clearly 
a better understanding of the labour market implications 


of equal pay for work of equal value is required. 


The other potentially important cost of equal pay for 
work of equal value which was examined in Chapter 3 was 
the impact on the wage bill and wage related labour 
COStS serirst therewis the direct cost impact. “Wages 

and related benefits for women would have to be increased 
in situations where women are being paid less than men 
for work of equal value (assuming that it would be 
unacceptable to achieve equality by lowering men's wages). 
Until equal value jobs have been identified it is 


impossible to estimate the magnitude of these direct costs. 


EQUAL VALUE 
IN OTHER 
JURISDICTIONS 
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In addition to the direct costs, there may be various 
types of indirect costs, such as those arising from 
pressure to maintain pay relationships between women who 
did not qualify for increases as a result of equal value 
comparisons and those who did receive such increases. 
Chapter 3 described a variety of such potential indirect 


costs. The indirect costs are even less amenable to 


estimation than the direct costs, but many of them may 
not actually occur in practice. Moreover, the seriousness 
of both the direct and indirect costs would depend upon 
how long a time period were given for phasing in of the 
equal value requirement. Still the possibility of such 
costs is cause for concern in considering the competitive- 
ness of the Ontario economy. 

The impact of equal pay for work of equal value on 


WHERE | 


Ontario's competitive position immediately raises the co eee 


question of what stance other jurisdictions are taking 
toward equal pay for work of equal value. Equal pay 
legislation and experience in other jurisdictions was 
discussed in Chapter 3. We observed that several countries 
now make specific reference to equal pay for work of 
equal value in their legislation. However, examination 
of the legislation itself and the way it has been applied 
indicate a widespread lack of distinction between equal 
pay for equal work (that is, the same or substantially 
Similar work) and equal pay for work of equal value. 

In most cases the effect appears to be closer to 'equal 
work' as it occurs in Ontario's present legislation than 
to equal value as the concept has been used in this 
Report. Where equal value is concerned there is a great 
deal of reliance on voluntary adoption of job evaluation 
and requiring equal pay for jobs which are rated equally 
in a particular job evaluation scheme. In addition there 
is little indication as to whether the detailed provisions 
of job evaluation are taken at face value, or may be 
questioned. There seems to be widespread recognition 
that real progress toward equal pay for work of equal 


value has been quite slow. The principle reasons are: 


OR Ser ran corre REE TR OMe orem nse TEED ore rE Re ISR ER OPE AEE SE 


Vv 
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WHERE DO WE 
GO FROM HERE? 


teal 


most of the legislation is quite recent; terms are not 
adequately defined in the legislation; the numerous 
possibilities for evasion of legislation have not been 
fully recognized; insufficient resources have been 
provided for enforcement; and perhaps most important, 

a great deal of time and effort is required to change 
public attitudes. However, the tentative nature of our 
conclusions on equal value in other jurisdictions must 
be emphasized. We have been dependent on our own reading 
of legislation and a limited number of second hand 
accounts of the experience with the legislation which 
have been published. Equal value presently is the 
subject of considerable attention in most jurisdictions, 
and it is important to continue monitoring developments 


in other jurisdictions. 


To those who are looking for Specific recommendations on 
equal pay for work of equal value, this Report may be a 
disappointment. We have explained earlier why no specific 
policy recommendations are presented. For those who wish 
to further the dialogue toward developing a policy on 
equal pay for work of equal value, and give a sharper 
focus to the public debate, it may be helpful to conclude 
by listing the major questions which we believe need to 
be answered in arriving at a policy toward equal pay for 


work of equal value: 


(1) What are the principal determinants of female/ 
male pay differentials both within and between 
narrowly defined occupations? 


(2) To what extent does the introduction of various 
types of formal job evaluation systems reduce 
pay differentials between men and women? 


(3) How extensive is the use of various types of 
formal job evaluation systems presently in 


Ontario? 


(4) What are the principal barriers to the adoption 


of various job evaluation schemes? 


"I 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


V2 


Is it feasible to develop guidelines for 
defining what constitutes a legitimate use of 
job evaluation techniques, including the 
translation of job evaluation results into wage 


rates? 


How can separate job evaluation schemes for 
different types of work, e.g. office, non-office, 
be integrated or linked? 


How much wage flexibility is necessary in order 
to avoid serious labour recruitment and reten- 


tion problems? 


How could exceptions from the equal value 
principle be allowed for dealing with labour 
recruitment and retention problems without 
undermining public confidence in the just 
application of that principle? 


How could the potentially large pecuniary cost 
impacts of equal pay for work of equal value 
be controlled without undermining the equal 


value objective? 


How much progress toward equal pay for work of 
equal value is really being made in jurisdictions 
which include the term 'equal value' in their 
legislation? 


To what extent can the problem of inequity in 
pay between males and females be solved by equal 
opportunity measures? 


Would the adoption of various types of equal pay 
for work of equal value requirements make it 
necessary to have stronger equal opportunity 
measures? 


This is a large agenda, and definitive answers to some 


of these questions are probably not possible. Yet, we 


doubt that a sound policy on equal pay for work of equal 


(ee 


value can be developed without more knowledge on most 
of these issues than exists presently. In our view 
the urgency of the problem of inequity in pay between 
females and males justifies that effort. 
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APPENDIX B: EQUAL PAY LEGISLATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


FRANCE 


1 


Although the French Constitutions of 1946 and 1958 guaranteed, 
in general terms, equal rights for men and women "in all 
spheres", specific legislation on equal pay was not enacted 
until the early 1970s. Previous legislation covering collec- 
tive bargaining (dating from 1950), had required that before a 
collective agreement could be considered for ''extension" to non- 
Signatory parties by Ministerial Order, it must include clauses 
specifying how the principle of equal pay for equal work was 

to be applied. This legislation was strengthened in 1971 by 
the addition of a further requirement, namely, that such agree- 
ments should also provide for procedures to settle disputes 
arising out of application of the equal pay principle. 


The Act of 22 December 19721 commences with the statement 
"Every employer is bound to ensure, in respect of the same 
work or work of equal value, equal remuneration for men and 
women''. The term '"'remuneration'' is defined quite broadly, to 
include not only the wage rate or basic salary but also "... 
all other benefits and wage supplements paid, directly or 
indirectly, in cash or in kind, by the employer to the employee 
on account of the latter's employment"’.2 The Act also provides 
that the different wage components shall be established on the 
basis of identical standards for men and women, thus disallow- 
ing, for example, the maintenance of separate job classifica- 
tion or job evaluation schemes, for men and women. Where a 
collective agreement or contract of employment attempts to 
Stipulate different wage rates based on sex for the same work 
or work of equal value, this provision will be automatically 
null and void, and those workers previously paid at the lower 
of the two rates will be entitled to receive the higher rate. 


The Act charges the labour and manpower inspectorate with the 
responsibility for ensuring compliance with the equal pay pro- 
visions. All employers employing women are required to post a 
copy of the Act in the workplace. Penalties on employers for 
violation of the 1972 Act were specified in a subsequent law 
Of March 27,1973" 


The 1972 Act is extremely brief, and leaves many important 
questions unanswered. For example, no guidance is given on 

the determination of what constitutes "equal value" work in 
Situations where no work measurement or job evaluation scheme 
presently exists. It is, therefore, not clear from examination 
of the legislation itself how effective it is likely to be, in 
practice, in correcting existing discrepancies in pay between 
males and females performing different, but "equally valued" 
work, where job evaluation is not employed. Around the time 


1LO Legislative series, 1972 - Fr. 3. 


: This definition of ''remuneration" follows closely the wording contained in Article 
119 of the Treaty of Rome, which established the European Economic Community. 
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the Act was passed, one commentator noted that job evaluation, 
although used to a "'substantial'' éxtent in France, was neverthe- 
less not so widespread as in the USA.3 


No specific data by which to judge the effects of the 1972 Act 
on male/female wage differentials have been found. Information 
relating to a period prior to 1972 suggests that male/female 
earnings differences in France were already, at that time, 
narrower than in the other EEC countries.4 However, it is not 
clear to what extent these differences in national male/female 
wage differentials are attributable to closer adherence to the 
"equal pay" principle, rather than to, say, differences between 
countries in the occupational employment distributions of males 
and females. 


An attempt to compute male/female earnings differentials for 
separate broad skill categories in the manufacturing sector, 
rather than for all skills combined, has confirmed that sex 
differentials are generally narrower in France than in the 
remainder of the original EEC member countries, with one 
exception--for unskilled workers in Italy, where female earnings 
are 90.9 per cent of men's, compared with the corresponding 
figure of 84.4 per cent in France.5 This same article suggests 
that if the earnings data were further adjusted for differences 
in age and seniority between the male and female workforces, 
the differentials diminish further in all countries studied. 
Finally, one method of eliminating many of the "structural" 
factors which account for some of the difference in male/female 
earnings levels is to concentrate attention on specific occupa- 
tions in specific industries. One such exercise’ carried out 
for winders in the cotton-spinning industry reveals that female 
earnings for this occupation in France average 99.7 per cent of 
men's earnings for the same occupation. 


Although legislative changes in France appear to have resulted 
in the establishment of job classification systems on a non-sex- 
discriminatory basis, in practice broad male/female earnings 


Labour Relations and the Law in France and the United States(Seyfarth, Shaw, Fair- 
weather and Geraldson; Michigan International Labour Studies, Vol. V; University of 
Michigan, 1972). 


See, for example, Chapter II of Equality of Remuneration between Men and Women in 
Industrialized Countries (Meeting of Experts on Equality of Remumeration, Working 
Paper No. 1, ILO, Geneva, May 1974). 

Evelyn Sullerot "Equality of Remuneration for Men and Women in the Member States 
of the EEC" (International Labour Review), Aug.-Sept. 1975) - see especially 
Table 1, page -95. 
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differences still remain, for a variety of reasons .° For 
example, it has been said that, in application, several job 
evaluation or classification schemes tend to attribute relatively 
greater importance to "male qualities" (such as strength, or 
physical effort) than to ''female qualities" (such as speed, or 
dexterity); also, males tend to derive more benefit than females 
from such additional non-rate earnings elements as night shift 
premia, and seniority bonuses. Women are also under-represented 
in many of the higher-paying supervisory and skilled jobs. 


In July 1974, France became the first country in Europe to 
establish a Ministry for Women's Affairs, with responsibility 
"to promote all measures aimed at improving women's conditions, 
to encourage access for women to different levels of responsi- 
bility in French society, and to eliminate discrimination to 
which they are subjected". It is reported that the Ministry is 
likely, in the near future, to press for a number of reforms 
including repeal of protective legislation (which, with few 
exceptions, bars women from night work); introduction of a pro- 
gram to encourage greater participation of women in training 
courses; and establishment of a special scheme to train women 
manual workers for higher skilled jobs. 


8 "Equal Pay in France: A Progress Report'' (£uropean Industrial Relations Review, 
No. 20, August 1975). 
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'ETHERLANDS Before discussing the recent Equal Pay Act in the Netherlands, 
it may be useful to briefly review Dutch experience with their 
national job-evaluation plan, which dates back to the late 1940s. 
The topic is of some interest in the context of "equal pay for 
work of equal value'' because the scheme appears to represent the 
only attempt, outside of the Communist bloc, to devise and 
implement a uniform, comprehensive job evaluation plan on a 
national scale. Although it may be regarded as an extreme 
example, some of the problems which arose are amongst those 
requiring careful consideration when examining the feasibility of 
legislation based on the ''equal value" principle. Moreover, 
despite the long-standing existence of the scheme, male/female 
wage differentials in the Netherlands appear to be wider than in 
most other West European industrial economies. 


Seteeeenaeen ee 


The genesis of the National Job Evaluation Plan lay in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the wage freeze introduced by the Dutch 
Government in October 1946. Wage increases were to be allowed in 
only two exceptional situations: (i) where the increases related 
to higher labour productivity, or (ii) where increases were 
needed in order to create a more equitable wage structure using 
job evaluation techniques. Perhaps not surprisingly, these 
regulations led quickly to the appearance of a multitude of 
different types of job evaluation schemes designed to justify 
wage increases. The wide variety of plans made comparisons of 
the results almost impossible, eventually inducing the trade 
unions to call for a single method of job evaluation to be 
devised. This was accomplished by forming a committee of job 
evaluation experts (drawn from management consultancy firms), 

who worked in co-operation with representative groups of employers 
and trade unions, to produce the so-called "normalized" method 
of job evaluation. One of the most difficult problems which 
arose was the question of translating the various existing 
methods into an equivalent value for the normalized method. 
However, ''.... variances obtained between different methods were 
much smaller than variances due to rating being done by different 
analysis".1 


(Se ot ee TT 


This National Job Evaluation Plan was integrated with a wages 
control policy which, in effect, provided a conversion chart 

for translation of job evaluated "point values'' into a money 
wage rate, using a "straight line'’ conversion system. Thus, in 
theory, equally valued jobs would be accorded the same money 
wage rate irrespective of the establishment, company or industry 
in which the job was performed. Although no specific informa- 
tion has been found which would allow us to examine in detail 
the relationship between male/female wage differentials and 
Operation of the job evaluation plan, it would seem that certain 
"'exceptions'' to the equal value principle were permitted e.g., 

".... government policy recognizes rural-urban cost-of-living 
differentials, officially sanctioned sex differentials for | 
identical work and apprentices’ rates''.2 | 
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1 Martin P. Oettinger "'Nation-Wide Job Evaluation in the Netherlands" (Industrial 3 
Relations, Vol. 4, no. 1, October 164), footnote p. 48. Oe tting? 
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The new job evaluation plan met with considerable success in its 
early stages and proved extremely popular. The unions launched 
an ambitious educational program to familiarize their members 
with job evaluation, and were apparently so successful in stimu- 
lating enthusiasm for this approach that many members began to 
believe that job evaluation would always achieve higher wages. 
Following the initial period of euphoria, however, disillusion- 
ment gradually crept in as the national job evaluation plan, 

and associated control of wage differentials, was subjected to 

a number of stresses and strains of increasing intensity. In 
retrospect, government authorities were said to have been "’.... 
overly impressed by the alleged 'scientific accuracy' of the 
normalized method .... The system was excessively rigid, par- 
ticularly in regard to market forces''.3 More specific criti- 
cisms have included: 


a) The use of a "straight-line'' wage gradient, which effec- 
tively precluded adaptation of the scheme to technological 
or structural economic changes; 


b) The use of a standard system of factor weights for all 
industries - the scheme seems to have been geared initially 
for use amongst production workers in the manufacturing 
sector, and the initial weights were based on labour 
market conditions at that time (1948); 


Cc) Notions of "social justice" or "equity'' in some cases 
came into conflict with economic requirements--in effect, 
the role of changing wage differentials in the process of 
re-allocating labour was considerably diminished. 


Eventually the rigidities implied by the initial constraints 
built into the program were loosened, and the 'wage-points" 
relationship was abandoned completely. In the intervening 
period, however, illegal payments were made by employers in 
order to attract labour to scarcity occupations and a number of 
"experiments'' were conducted with the aim of "stretching" job 
evaluation plans to justify wage levels required by market 
forces (e.g., in the construction trades). 


It is difficult to judge to what extent the problems encountered 
derived solely from the association of the job evaluation plan 
with a policy of overall wage restraint, and from the close link 
between ''value" and permitted money wage levels. Certainly 
these factors were of prime importance in explaining many of the 
difficulties experienced. However, it would seem that any 
attempt to base relative wages (even quite loosely) on the equal 
value principle is likely to run into a nunber of similar 
problems. The degree of flexibility required in the medium- to 
long-term in administering such a policy may inevitably give 
rise to a conflict between "equity" and economic realities 
(unless, of course, the government is prepared to "'replace'' the 


market by allocating labour resources more directly). In that 
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case, the "euphoria-disillusionment'' syndrome experienced in the 
Netherlands is likely to recur again, almost as a natural part 
of this process. 


The results of nation-wide job evaluation give little encourage- 
ment to those who would advocate this approach to eliminate, 

or substantially reduce, sex-based wage differences. It should 
be reiterated, however, that the Netherlands scheme appears to 
have involved an element of formal sex discrimination as a 
matter of official policy. In 1969, women's average hourly 
earnings in Manufacturing (expressed as a proportion of the 
corresponding figure for men) were approximately 61 per cent in 
the Netherlands, compared with 77 per cent in France, 69 per 
cent in West Germany, 73 per cent in Italy and 68 per cent in 
Belgium, 


The 1975 Equal Pay Act in the Netherlands follows a concession 
made by the Dutch Government over the principle of legal enforce- 
ability of equal pay provisions. For some time, until recently, 
the Government had resisted pressures exerted by the European 
Commission to pass specific equal pay legislation, preferring 
instead to rely on the collective bargaining process to gradually 
reduce or eliminate sex-based wage differentials. Progress in 
this area was rather slow, however, although by mid-1971 male/ 
female wage rate differentials had been removed from all 
industry-wide collective agreements, except those in textiles 
and pottery. During 1971, the Dutch Government finally ratified 
ILO Convention 100 (which calls upon members to "promote .... 
and ensure the application to all workers of the principle of 
equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal 
value"); in addition, the Government asked the Netherlands 
Economic and Social Council (a tripartite body comprising rep- 
resentatives of trade unions and employers, plus a group of 
"experts' nominated by the Government) to advise on the desir- 
ability of introducing legislation on equal pay. In the mean- 
time, the Dutch Government had encountered strong pressures 

from the European Commission to enact equal pay legislation, 
culminating in a threat by the Commission to take the Dutch 
Government to the European Court if they refused to comply with 
this directive. In late 1973, the Economic and Social Council 
unanimously recommended that legislation be drafted to enforce 
the principle of equal pay. The Government's objections were 
dropped, and the April 1975 legislation was the result. 


The main features of the legislation are as follows: 


i) Both men and women are entitled to claim equal pay for 
work of equal value (in its original draft form, the Bill 


4 Meeting of Experts on Equality of Remuneration (Working Paper No. 1, ILO May 1974) 
Tabicolss Decl. 

2 A translation of the Act has not yet appeared in the ILO Legislative Series. 
Comments here are extracted from an article entitled ''Equal Pay in The Netherlands", 
which appeared in The European Industrial Relations Review (No. 16, April 1975). 
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referred only to women's rights to equal pay--this was 
amended in passage through the Second Chamber of the 
Dutch Parliament so as to grant males, as well as 
females a legal entitlement to a wage "'at least equal to 
that earned by their colleagues of the opposite sex’ for 
work of equal value) ; 


ii) Work of equal value is defined as "work valued according 
to a reasonable system of job evaluation"; 


iii) Comparison of wages, for purposes of the Act, is not 
limited to a particular enterprise, but may be made between 
different enterprises in the same branch of industry (a 
provision about which the employers' organizations are 
reported to be unhappy") ; 


iv) The Act does not cover all aspects of remuneration (in 
particular, pensions are excluded) ; 


v) Workers can enforce equal pay rights under the Act by 
submitting a claim to a district court judge--however, 
this step must be preceded by a submission to a Committee 
on Equal Pay, which will provide advice and technical 
expertise on problems arising from the evaluation process 
(the Committee comprises two nominees from the trade unions 
and two from employer's organizations, chaired by a civil 
servant; all five members are appointed by the Minister of 
Social Ariairs) ; 


It has been suggested that the practical effects of the Act may 
not be very far-reaching. All industry-wide collective agree- 
ments will be required to eliminate discriminatroy provisions 
regarding terms and conditions of employment; employees in) these 
sectors may seek legal redress where their unions fai ly to“press 
for implementation of the terms of the agreements. However, 
many women are employed in sectors not covered by collective 
agreements--in particular, almost half of the female workforce 
is in the retail trade, and many receive relatively low wages 
(e.g., certain part-time workers are not covered by minimum 
wage legislation, and the full minimum rate is not payable until 
age 23 years). The Act is not expected to have much impact on 
the wages of these groups. Moreover, it is anticipated that 
some companies may be able to avoid equal pay by creating 
special categories of 'women's work" (several large companies 
have already done this). Even where job evaluation is already 
used, it seems that relative factor weightings are often such 
that many jobs which women primarily occupy tend to receive low 
"value" ratings. Similarly, payment of certain bonuses and 
premium payments may tend to discriminate against women. 
Resolution of this problem will depend, in part, on the ability 
of the Equal Pay Committee to develop effective methods of 
evaluating individual job performance. 
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(Ww ZEALAND The New Zealand Equal Pay Act was passed in 1972 and calls for 
full implementation by April 1977 (as amended). The Act provides 
for the "removal and prevention of discrimination, based on the 
sex of employees, in the rates of remuneration of males and 
females in paid employment''. Under this piece of legislation, 
equal pay means "a rate of remuneration for work in which rate 
there is no element of differentiation between male employees 
and female employees based on the sex of the employees". (Equal 
Pay Act 1972, Sec. 2). Remuneration includes salary, time and 
piece wages, overtime and bonus and other special payments, 
allowances, fees, commission, and every other emolument. 


The criteria for determining if an element of differentiation in 
rates of remuneration exists, based on the sex of the employees 
(for work not exclusively or predominantly performed by women) 
are the extent to which "the work calls for the same, or sub- 
stantially similar, degrees of skill, effort, and responsibility", 
and the extent to which working conditions are the same or sub- 
stantially similar. For work which is exclusively or predomi- 
nantly performed by female employees, the rate of remuneration 
is to be that which "would be paid to male employees with the 
same, or substantially similar, skills, responsibility, and 
service performing the work under the same, or substantially 
similar, conditions and with the same, or substantially similar, 
degrees of effort'' (The Equal Pay Act 1972, Sec. 3). The New 
Zealand Act differs considerably from the Ontario legislation by 
covering work performed exclusively by women. 


Section 4 of The Equal Pay Act 1972 also provides that instruments” 
in force at the passage of the Act or in force before April l, 
1973 containing separate provisions for the remuneration of 
female employees, or making provision for female employees only, 
must determine (by a specified date) the classification of work 
performed by women in relation to that performed by men (using 
the criteria specified in Sec. 3), and the rates of remuneration 
representing equal pay for each classification. 


The determinations of the work classifications are made by the 
parties indicated in the Act. For instance, in the case of an 
industrial agreement, the parties to that agreement or their 
representatives are to make the determination. If compliance is 
not attainted, the determination shall be made by the Court of 
Arbitration. The Court has the power to state principles for 
the implementation of equal pay. The Court may also "determine 
the classification of any work, any rate of remmeration which 
would represent equal pay, the minimum percentage for the adjust- 
ment of any rate of remuneration of female employees, and any 
interim increase in remuneration required to be be granted to 
implement equal pay, pursuant to section 4 or, as the case may 
be, section 5 of this Act". 


"Instruments" include awards, industrial agreements, apprenticeship orders, agricul- 
tural workers orders, collective or ruling rates agreements, etc. as defined in 
The* Equal) Pay Act 1972, Sec oe2. 
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or The criteria for determining equal pay apply to employees 

vides covered by individual industruments (see definition above) 

the rather than employees in a given establishment, plant, etc. 

SincesthesAct 15 mot fully initorce util) 1977, ‘there are’ no 

Rs reports of its effectiveness or its implications. The Act 

tc provides for implementation in five steps, the final step being 
Ss April 1, 1977. These interim increases in remuneration towards 
qual the implementation of equal pay may be ordered by the Court in 
nd relation to any instrument (see definition above) which has not 


i complied with Section 4 of the Act. Some sort of phasing-in or 
| implementation period is a common provision in equal pay 
legislation. 
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The Equal Pay Act, passed in 1970 in Great Britain, came into 
effect in December 1975. This gave employees and employers a 
five-year period to make the necessary adjustments to comply with 
the Act. Some employers did this by a "phasing-in" process. 
Although the Act provided an option for an Order by the Secretary 
of State for partial implementation during the period December 
31, 1973 to December 28, 1975, this course of action was not 
taken. 


The Act is the first legislation in Britain in the equal pay 
area. The Act provides equal treatment for men and women with 
regard to terms and conditions of employment in an establishment 
(a) for men and women employed on like work; and (b) for men and 
women employed on work rated as equivalent. 


A woman is regarded as being employed on like work with men 

only if the work is of the same or a broadly similar nature, and 
if the differences between the two are "not of practical impor- 
tance in relation to terms and conditions of employment". 
Account must also be taken of the frequency with which such 
differences occur as well as their extent and nature. 


Work is rated as equivalent only if the job has been given equal 
value, in terms of various factors (skill, effort, etc.) taken 
into account by a job evaluation system which evaluates all jobs 
in a given undertaking. There is no obligation to establish a 
job evaluation scheme in the Act, nor does the Act provide assis- 
tance in establishing such systems. 


Where a woman is employed in the same or broadly similar work as 
a man (Section 1 (a)), the British legislation brings that 
country's legislation into line with that now in efrect in 
Ontario. Section 1 (b) which establishes equal pay for ‘work of 
equal value'' goes beyond the present Ontario legislation in 
principle. Several exceptions to equal treatment of men and 
women are allowed by the Act: 


(a) Where there is a conflict with other legislation, 
such as protective laws affecting women's employ- 
ment (weight lifting restrictions, limitations on 
working later hours, employment below ground, etc); 


(b) where special treatment is accorded women in 
maternity provisions; 


(c) in treatment regarding retirement age 
(Section 6) and pensions. 


This differs from Ontario in that in this Province, protective 
legislation is being repealed or extended to cover men as well. 


1 in the same employment, that is employed by one employer or by any associated 
employer at the same establishment or at establishments in Great Britain which 
include that one and at which common terms and conditions of employment are 
observed either generally or for employees of the relevant classes. 
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1, Sec. 4) to eliminate differences in pensions and other fringe 
benefits for men and women in Ontario. 


Under the Equal Pay Act, Sec. 3, collective agreements contain- 
ing provisions for men only or for women only, may be referred 
(to the Inudstrial Court) for amendment to remove any discrimi- 
nation between men and women. Amendments to collective 
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) | 
a Also, the Human Rights Code is being changed (clause (g), subsec. 
| agreements may (a) extend to both men and women any provison 


th 1 applying to men only or to women only; and (b) eliminate 
ment resulting duplication in the provisions to make them not less 
_and favourable than they would be without amendment. 


The effect of this section may be illustrated with this example 
from notes pertaining to the Act. 


and 
OT - | If the skilled male rate in a collective agreement is 
400s. a week and the skilled women's rate is 300s. for 
L the same or similar work, the amendment will raise the 
women's rate to 400s. If the agreement lays down a 
weekly skilled male rate of 400s., a semi-skilled male 
qual rate of 350s., and unskilled male rate of 300s., and 
cen | a women's rate for all classes of 240s. then the 
jobs | amendment will eradicate the women's rate of 240s. and 
la assimilate the women's rates to those of the men. If, 
1ssis- to take the previous example, there were no semi - 


skilled male rate of 350s., then skilled women would 
get 400s. and unskilled women 300s. Because there is 

ck as | no duplication regarding semi-skilled women, the last 
| 12 lines of the subsection would have the effect of 

raising the rates of such women to 300s., 1.é., they 

rk of | would get rates not lower than the lowest male rates. 


1A TCT TEST 


d Wages regulation orders containing unequal pay clauses are also 
to be amended (as above). ‘Wage regulation order" means an 
order made under Section II of the Wages Council Act 1959. At 
the time of the writing of the legislation, some wage orders 
were in effect which had set lower minimum wages for women 
than for men. 


The question arises as to how meaningful the equalization of 

minimum rates in national agreements and in wage regulation 

orders for men and women will be, since relatively few workers 

of either sex are employed at those base rates. (Women are more 

likely to be employed at these minimum rates). Equal minimum 

rates for men and women are already provided in Ontario by the 

E current equal pay legislation and by minimum wage laws. 

‘ive 

ell. | The collective bargaining structure in Britain is perceived by 
several analysts to be a possible difficulty in implementing the 
equal value segment of the legislation. Britain has many 

national agreements covering crafts or industries. These are 

often supplemented by local negotiations .2 


2 + - . - - 
Olive Robinson and John Wallace, "Prospects for Equal Pay in Britain : Retail 
Distribution and the Equal Pay Act 1970,'' International Journal of Social 
economics, Vol. 1, no. 3, p, 252. 
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How job evaluation units fit in with the organization in 


different unions has determined the acceptability of job evalu- 
ation. The effect of such divisions ''on equal pay implementation 
will now be an additional factor, and this could induce some 
difficult and potentially bitter manoeuvering for position". 


Job evaluation has not been used extensively on the industry 
level as a basis for implementing equal pay, and in the few 
cases where it has, "'the exercise has often amounted to no more 
than a rough regrading without any detailed assessment of the 
relationship between particular jobs''.4 A Report of the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes found that about ten per cent of 
companies surveyed used job evaluation. In most cases, equal 
pay was not the reason for developing the job evaluation scheme 
and even under such schemes, it was usual for women to be paid 
less than men for work rated as equivalent. Thus the effect of 
the equal value clause of the Act will depend upon the extent to 
which job evaluation systerms are in place. 


a 


For the most part, the legislation merely brings Britain to the 
level we have already reached in Ontario. The equal value 
segments of the Act require equal pay for jobs rated as equivalent 
by formal job evaluation schemes where such systems already 
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5 G. J. Mepham, Equal Opportunity and Equal Pay, 1974, Institute of Personnel Management, 
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Equal pay for women has had a long legislative history in the 
United States with the first state legislation being enacted in 
1919. Proposals for Federal laws were first placed before 
Congress in 1945, however, Federal legislation did not come into 
being until the passage of the Equal Pay Act in 1963. The Act 
amends the Fair Labour Standards Act (FLSA) of 1938 and places 

the coverage and enforcement of the equal pay principle under 

the FLSA. 


The Equal Pay Act provides that no employer subject to the Act 
shall discriminate, 


within any establishment in which such employees are 
employed, between employees on the basis of sex by 
paying wages to employees in such establishment at a 
rate less than the rate at which he pays wages to 
employees of the opposite sex in such establish- 
ment for equal work on jobs, the performance of 
which require equal skill, effort, and responsibility, 
and which are performed under similar working cond- 
itions, except where such payment is made pursuant 
to (i) a seniority system; (ii) a merit system; (111) 
a system which measures earnings by quantity or 
quality of production; or (iv) a differential based 
on any other factor other than sex. 


Originally the Act covered an estimated 61 per cent of wage and 
salary earners in the United States.+ Major exceptions, under 
the FLSA, were the following: 


(a) Executive, administrative and professional employees 
(including teachers) and outside salesmen; 


(b) Employees of a retail or service establishment which 
makes most of its sales in one state and with annual 
sales under $250,000; 


(c) Farm workers on small farms; 


(d) Employees of certain seasonal amusement or recrea- 
tional establishments; 


(e) Household employees. 


Coverage of the Act was extended to executive, administrative 
and professional and outside sales employees by the Education 
amendments of 1972. 


The United States Equal Pay Act took advantage of an inspection 
system already in place, as did the Ontario equal pay legislation. 
United States Wage and Hour Compliance Officers can make routine 
investigations, as do the Ontario Employment Standards Officers, 
as well as investigating specific complaints. Voluntary com- 
pliance with the Act is obtained in about 95 per cent of inves- 


: Morag MacLeod Simchak, ''Equal Pay in the United States'' International Labour Review, 
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tigations in the United States. To 1971, about 200 court cases 
had been filed under the Equal Pay Act.” 


In the U.S., jobs need not be identical, but only substantially 
equal in order to receive equal pay. A number of court decisions 
have been made as to what factors are taken into account when 
determining whether two jobs are substantially equal. In the 
case of the Wheaton Glass Company of New Jersey, the court found 
that jobs did not have to be identical in order for the incumbents 
to receive equal pay. In the Daisy Manufacturing Company case, 
the court ruled that both mental and physical exertion must be 
considered when measuring "effort''. The Courts have also decided 
that occasional heavy lifting does not render jobs unequal which 
are otherwise equal. One court has also ruled that lower wages 
on the ground of alleged differences in group costs based on sex 
are illegal. The feeling of some equal pay proponents Sa Cua t 
the use of the judicial system in the enforcement of equal pay 
legislation in the United States nas expanded and can continue 

to expand the meaning of equal work and tnus enlarge the scope 
Opel legislation.” 


Another analyst feels that by having interpretations of and 
rulings on various aspects of equal pay legislation carried out 
by many courts, the distinctions among criteria for equal pay 
are blurred. He also feels that the lack of a uniform interpre- 
tation of the legislation by the courts is a drawback and that 
the effectiveness of the equal pay principle is thereby lessened. 


The provisions of the Equal Pay Act in the United States pertain 
to wages including overtime and employer contributions for most 
kinds of fringe benefits. 


Overall, it seems that the United States Equal Pay Act of 1963 
is similar in content, operation, and coverage (as amended) to 
the Ontario equal pay legislation. It seems to have the 
potential, however, because of the "skill, effort, and 
responsibility" clause to lean toward an "equal value" 
interpretation, depending upon future court decisions. 
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